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Charges : 

Parties Pic-nicking on the Grounds, . . Is. each. 
Passing Visitors, 6d. „ 

*^j* Note. — The Grounds are shut on Sunday, excepting to 
those living in the Hotel. 




BBIDQEND HOTEL, 

KINROSS, LOCHLEVEN, 

Now greatly Enlarged and Improved, is 
THE ONLY HOTEL 

Situated close to Lochleven, adjoining the Railway Station, 

AND IS THE 

FAVOURITE RESORT OF ANCLFRS. 



Excellent Sitting- Rooms and Bed- Rooms overlooking the Loch. 



Stabling Accommodation, 
conveyances on hire. 



W. WOOD, Landlord. 



THE 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, 

SHANDWICK PLACE, 

EDINBURGH, 

West End of Princes Street, and In the Immediate Neighbourhood 
of the Caledonian and Haymarket Stations. 



THIS First-Class Hotel was Opened on the Ist of June by 
Miss Bkown, formerly of the Windsor Hotel, Moray Place, 
and the Clarendon Hotel, Princes Street. The Royal Alexandra 
Hotel has been entirely rebuilt and fitted up with every modern 
improvement required for the convenience and comfort of Visitors, 
and Miss Brown hopes to merit a continuance of the favours she 
has already received. 
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KfRKLAND'S HOTEL, 

KINROSS, LOOHLBVEN. 



THIS Old-Established Hotel has been greatly enlarged. It 
hsfe the only First-Class Accommodation in Kinross, and 
is largely patronised by Anglers, Tourists, and Commercial 
Gentlemen. 

Situation unequalled, and only Three Minutes from the 
Pier. 

Contains splendid Coflfee-Room, also excellent Sitting- 
Rooms and Bedrooms, with very fine Views of the Loch. 

The only Hotel where Conveyances of every description 
can be had. 

'BUS TO ANt) FHOM ALL TRAINS. 

R. HARRIS. 

DAVID YOUNG, 

FAMILY GROCER AND WINE MERCHANT, 

EINBOSS, 

SUPP1.IES WINES and LIQUBtJRS of every description ; 

Also, POTTED MEATS, SAUSAGES, and other ITALIAN 

WAREHOUSE GOODS, 

To Pio-Nic Parties and Anglers visiting Lochleven. 



SELECT STOCK OF GENERAL GROCERIES. 



AOEITT FOB KmLOCH'S CATAliAN. 

MRS HOGG, 

FISHING-ROD AND TACKLE MANUFACTURER, 

79 PRINCES STREET, 
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LOCHLEVEN ANGLER. 



BY 

AN EX'PRESIDENT OF THE KINROSS-SHIRE 
FISHING-CLlfB, 

1^. i? .^.-v 



' — Tici^xs P^£ 



** Douglas. . . . But row towards St Serfs Island,— there is a 
breeze from the west, and we shall have sport,— keeping to wind- 
ward of the isle, where the^ripple is strongest."— The Abbot. 



KINKOSS: 

GEORGE BARNET, HIGH STREET. 

EDINBURGH and GLASGOW: J. MENZIES & CO. 

1874. 
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PREFACE. 




BEE details connected with Lochleven and its fish- 
ings, contained in the following volume, were 
collected and strung together primarily in the 
interests of the brethren of the "gentle craft," 
and they therefore treat of the lake purely and simply from 
an angler 8 point of view. They touch neither upon 
those historical associations nor those natural attractions 
which the lake possesses for every one who is at all 
capable either of feeling interested in that touching episode 
in Scottish history of which it formed the scene, or of 
appreciating scenery of no inconsiderable natural beauty. 
In fact, Lochleven is treated of in these pages as neither 
more nor less than a Brobdignagian fish-pond, and what- 
ever lack of interest for the general reader this exceedingly 
prosaic mode of treatment may involve, it is to be hoped 
• that to anglers it may not tend to diminish any value or 
importance which they may feel disposed to attach to the 
information contained in this little work. 

The greater portion of the subject-matter of these pages 
appeared originally in the shape of periodical contributions 
to the Kinross-shire Advertiser ^ and the highly gratifying 
manner in which these were at the time received and 
appreciated by many of the most skilled anglers frequent- 
ing Lochleven, as well as the oft-repeated request which 
has since been urged for their reproduction in a less incon- 
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vi Preface. 

vBnient form, have alone led to their reappearance in their 
newer and somewhat more pretentious garb— a garb for 
which certainly they were not originally intended, and 
which it is to be feared they may be capable of wearing 
neither very gracefully nor vary becomingly. The utmost ■ 
has been done in the way of correction and extension to 
render them better suited for their present more durable 
form of publication, and they are now submitted to the 
general public in the hope that they may be accorded as 
favourable a reception as when they were first addressed 
to the much more limited circle of readers for which they 
were originally written. 

Qrateful acknowledgment must here be made of the 
assistance afforded by many of the most regular frequenters 
of Lochleven, in the present endeavour to collect together 
in a readable form all that has from an angling point of 
view been considered worthy of note in connection either 
with the lake and its fishings, or with the nature and habits 
of its finny inhabitants, and the most approved mode of 
angling its waters. ' In particular, the aid afforded by Mr 
David Marshall, the tacksman of the fishings, has been of 
very material value. Indeed, it is in a great measure 
owing to the kindness with which he has furnished infor- 
mation as to the produce of the loch during the long series . 
of years it has been under his and his late father's manage- 
ment, that many of those details have been obtained which 
have tended to give to the following observations a prac- 
tical importance and value greater than could otherwise 
have been reasoiMibly claimed for them. 



Kinross, \tt May 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Introductory — The Extent^ etc,^ of the Lake, 

OCHLEVEN occupies the greater portion of the 
south-east corner of the level strath of which the 
county of Kinross mainly consists. The larger 
portion of its southern shore lies close to the base 
of Benarty, a small but picturesque and abrupt hill which 
forms one of the confines of the county on the south ; 
while the range of the Lomond Hills, forming one of the 
eastern confines of the county, stretches along the greater 
part of its eastern shore. On the north, west, and south- 
west of the loch lies a long level tract, which extends 
to the Ochil Hills on the north and west, and to the 
Cleish Hills on the south-west. Forsyth, in his " Beauties 
of Scotland," published in the early part of the present 
century, describes Lochleven as a noble expanse of fresh 
water covering about 3308 imperial acres; but the dimen- 
sions given by Forsyth fall far short of its then actual 
extent, for we find that at and prior to 1830 it covered a 
superficial space of not less than 4312 imperial acres. 
From a carefully-prepared plan of tiie lake dated in 1809, 
a reduced copy of which is introduced into these pages, it 
is shown to have extended at that date to about four miles 
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8 The LoMeven Angler, 

in lengthy measuring from east to west ; and about three 
miles in breadth, measuring from north to south. In 
shape it is somewhat irregular — the eastern shore being 
upwards of four miles in length, while at the extreme 
western end it diminishes to within a mile in breadth 
from north to south. At the time of the survey it 
contained four islands — ^the Inch, or St Serfs Island, 
containing 35^ acres; the Castle Island, two acres; the 
Beed Bower, about a fifth of an acre ; and the Paddock 
Bower, now generally known as Boy's Folly, about half an 
acre; thus making its superficial area, including the islands, 
4350 imperial acres. From the soundings marked on the 
plan, the depths are shown to have been for the most 
part pretty regular — generally ranging from ten to fifteen, 
and in some places twenty feet and upwards. To the north 
of the Castle Island, and to the east and south of the Inch, 
there are considerable hollows, where the depths were found 
to range from seventy to ninety feet. These deeper 
portions are generally surrounded by very steep banks, 
locally called " The Hems." The bottom of the loch at 
its deeper parts consists chiefly of a thick alluvial deposit ; 
in the shallower portions it is composed either of sand 
covered with aquatic plants of various kinds, or of shingle. 
The height of Lochleven above the sea-level is 360 
feet, and it has been ascertained that the mean flow 
from it throughout the year amounts to 4000 cubic 
feet per minute. The depths and dimensions above given 
indicate the state of Lochleven and its islands at and 
prior to 1830. In the month of December of that year, 
the lake was reduced to three-fourths of its original 
extent, or to 3543 acres, by the completion of an 
extensive drainage scheme originated by Mr Graham, the 
then proprietor of the lake, and promoted partly by 
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The Lochkvai Angler, 9 

him and the other proprietors on the margin of the loch, 
and partly by the mill-owners on the Leven, a small river 
forming the solitary outflow from the lake, which falls 
into the Firth of Forth in Largo Bay. The purpose con- 
templated by this scheme was to reduce permanently the 
natural level of the loch, in order to admit of the flat land 
lying around its margin being more effectively drained, and 
in order also to provide means by which the outflow could 
be better regulated for the service of the mills. The pro^ 
ject appears to have been entertained as early as 1794, 
and. from a report by Mr John Rennie, dated in 1810, it 
seems that there were originally two different methods 
suggested for carrying out the object contemplated — the 
one by erecting water-tight embankments all round the 
loch, and the other by lowering its outlet. The scheme 
was not reduced to practical shape until 1827, when it 
formed the subject of a special Act of Parliament, called 
the Leven Improvement Act. By the operations provided 
for by this Act a permanent reduction to the extent of 
four and a half feet was made on the natural level of the 
loch, and means were also provided by which a still further 
supply for the use of the mills could, when necessary, be 
drawn off to an extent reducing the level an additional 
four and a half feet — thus making the reduction of the loch 
nine feet at the maximum below its original level. This 
reduction was effected by cutting a new channel for the 
river Leven, starting at the south-east extremity of the 
loch, and running easterly in a straight line to a point in 
the old course of the river situated below Strathendry, 
near Leslie. The length of the " new cut " is four miles, 
and it is protected at the outflow from the loch by a sub- 
stantial dam-dyke and sluice, where a sluice-keeper, in the 
employment of the mill-owners, is constantly in attendance 
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10 The LocMevm Angler, 

for the purpose of regulating the outflow from the lake, 
according to the requirements of the mills and other impor- 
tant public works, which are dotted here and there along 
the whole course of the Leven. The top of the permanent 
spill-water at the sluice was, in terms of the Act, constructed 
exactly four and a half feet below a mark indicating the 
original level, which had on 2dth October 1824 been made 
on the wall below the old churchyard of Kinross, under the 
direction of a committee of the proprietors and others 
interested. The waters of the loch can never rise above 
the level of the spill-water, except occasionally — and even 
then only temporarily — either during a very unusual flood, 
. or from the effect of a strong wind blowing steadily from 
a northerly direction, when the water on the leeward shore 
is often raised from three to four inches in a marvellously 
short space of time. In winter the waters generally 
stand at their full height, but in summer, during the 
prevalence of a long-continued drought, they are often 
reduced to within a foot of the bottom of the sluice — thus 
confining the present rise and subsidence of the water 
within a limit of little more than three and a half feet. 
Among the many purely conjectural ideas entertained by 
the most regular frequenters of the lake, there exists a 
pretty general belief that the water is more favourable for 
angling when it is low than when it is high, and they, in 
some mysterious way, connect their success with the sub- 
sidence of the water. For this belief there appears to be no 
sound or satisfactory foundation, and it is difficult to find 
any reliable natural reason for supposing that a general 
reduction of two or three feet in the depth of the lake can 
in a general way, as is sometimes supposed, either affect 
the habits of the trout or increase their proneness to rise 
to the lure. All around the shores, especially on the north 
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and east, there are long stretches of shallow water, where 
the bottom of the lake is so level as to render the increase 
in depth exceedingly gradual, and in these, suitable fishing- 
ground affording the supposed requisite depth of water can 
be had at all seasons and in all conditions of the loch. These 
shallows form the favourite resort of the most knowing 
hands, and unless the weather is decidedly out of trim they 
seldom fail to yield fair average sport It is clear that in so 
far as regards these parts of the loch, a reduction of two or 
three feet in the depth cannot tend to increase the gullibility 
of the trout, or aid the seductive allurements of their would- 
be captor ; nor is it to be supposed that the mere fact of the 
fish being, during low water, confined within a somewhat 
narrower compass, can to any appreciable extent tell in the 
angler's favour. It is true that the largest takes always 
occur when the water is at its medium or at its lowest ; but 
as this invariably happens during the very months which 
are most favourable for angling, and when the state of the 
weather is generally propitious, it seems clear that the low 
state of the water does not conduce to the^angler's success, 
but rather that the one and the other are to be regarded 
simply as effects concomitant, but still distinct and 
separate, resulting from one and the same natural cause — 
the advance of the season. Indeed it would rather seem 
that the lowness of the water, instead of having the effect 
generally supposed, must to some extent have the exactly 
opposite effect. It is well known that during bright, sunny 
weather the trout invariably take refuge in the deeper 
portions of the loch ; and if the waters could be maintained 
at or near their winter height all the summer through, the 
shallows referred to would probably be found to furnish, 
during the month of July, somewhat less uncertain sport 
than they at present afford. In the investigation into the 
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character of the loch, and the nature and habits of the fish, 
which was instituted on the completion of the drainage 
operations, and to which there shall afterwards be occasion 
frequently to refer, more than one reliable witness, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the fishings, alludes to the invariable 
falling off in the result of the net-fishing as the waters 
subsided to their summer level, and to the barrenness of the 
" sets'' or netting stations in tlie shallower parts of the lake 
during bright, sunny weather; and of course the same cause 
must similarly affect the rod-fishing, and the additional 
reduction in the depth of the water by the drainage opera- 
tions, instead of counteracting this effect, cannot fail to have 
augmented it. 

Drainage operations of so extensive a character as those 
already described, and resulting in so great a reduction 
of the depth and superficial extent of the lake, could not 
fail seriously to affect the fishings in many ways. Indeed, 
at the time the operations were being executed, it was 
generally maintained that the fishings were permanently 
injured far beyond the mere reduction in the superficial 
extent of the water, and that the distinctive quality and 
peculiar delicacy of the trout were almost, if not altogether, 
lost. These fears were, however, proved to be greatly exag- 
gerated, if not indeed entirely groundless, in the course of 
a very careful inspection of the lake, and an elaborate and 
minute investigation into the nature and habits of the trout, 
instituted at the joint instance of Sir Graham Montgomery, 
the proprietor of the lake ; Mr Jardine, the Commissioner 
for the Leven Improvement Trustees ; and Mr Beid, the 
tacksman of the fishings. The investigation appears to 
have been conducted with the utmost possible care, and 
every means seem to have been taken for obtaining an ac- 
curate and reliable solution of the various complex and 
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difficult questions which had been raised as to the effect 
of the drainage operations on the fish-prodncing capabilities 
of the loch. The inquiry was intrusted to the Kev. Dr 
John Fleming, formerly minister of the parish of Flisk, at 
that time occupying the Chair of Natural Philosophy in 
King's College, Aberdeen, and the investigation was en- 
tirely conducted under his immediate personal superintend- 
ence. He was a man of considerable eminence, and was 
well known and highly esteemed as a learned and enthusi- 
astic naturalist. His mode of discharging the duty imposed 
upon him, which he himself characterises as one of peculiar 
difficulty and novelty, was an eminently practical one. 
He made repeated visits to the district, spending several 
days at different seasons of the year in experimental fishings 
on the loch, and in carefully collecting from the fishermen, 
and others familiar vdth the subject, every item of reliable 
information he could obtain regarding the habits of the 
trout, the character of the loch, and the nature of the fish- 
ings. These visits of inspection extended over the years 
1834 and 1835, and Dr Fleming issued his report in June 
1836. This report is a very elaborate document, dealing 
in careful and minute detail with the various questions at 
issue, and fully explaining the grounds on which the con- 
clusions arrived at were founded. It is only necessary, 
however, here to introduce the following brief summary 
of the results which he deduces. He finds (1) that the 
fishings were permanently diminished in value by the 
drainage operations to the extent of one-third, being in 
exact proportion to the diminution in the superficial extent 
of the water. He finds (2) that the sluices erected at the 
outflow from the loch prove injurious to the fishings, owing 
to the fish, chiefly in a young state, being carried out of 
the loch by the current, and being unable to return, 
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especially when the sluices are let down from Saturday 
afternoon until Monday morning. In order fully to test 
. the accuracy of this latter finding, Dr Fleming, for twenty- 
one successive Saturdays, from 8th August 1835, instituted 
an experimental fishing at the sluice. A net of half-inch 
mesh was carefully stretched across the channel of the Le ven 
immediately below the sluice, and kept there for four hours, » 
after which the sluice was put down, and the fish which 
had passed from the lake into the net were carefully 
counted. The numbers were found to be very inconsider- 
able, generally averaging about a dozen, and, with a very 
few rare exceptions, they were small in size, seldom exceed- 
ing two or three inches in length. Guided by the data 
afiforded by these experiments, Dr Fleming, while finding 
that the injury occasioned by the operation of the sluice 
was permanent in its character, estimates it as very incon- 
siderable in extent. In connection with the result of Dr 
Fleming's inquiry as to the injury to the fishings caused 
by the strong current at the outflow, it may here be men- 
tioned that of late years it has been discovered that the 
operation of the sluice is occasionally more or less injurious 
to the fishings. In rough weather, when the wind is 
northerly and the waters full, many large fish, it has now 
been ascertained, are carried out of the lake by the force 
of the current; and as this, when it does occasionally occur, 
occurs chiefly during the close season, many a hopeful 
spawning fish is in consequence lost to the lake. It is 
believfed that means are under consideration for pre- 
venting this occasional drain, and if a proper protection 
against it is devised, it cannot be doubted that it will 
tend materially to increase the stock of trout, and to 
diminish the present variableness of the yearly produce of 
the loch. Dr Fleming, in his report, finds (3) that the 
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margin of the lake had undergone a change unfavourable 
to the fishings, owing to the peculiar barrenness of the 
shore rendering the new margin ill suited for supplying 
food for the fish. This also he treats as a permanent 
injury to the fishings, although from the fact that it ap- 
peared evident, from the state of the soil left dry by the 
drainage, that the margin of the lake had at no former 
period ever exhibited a luxuriant vegetation, he held the 
injury to be small in extent. Towards the conclusion of 
the report some observations are introduced bearing upon 
the complaint that the reduction in the depth of the lake 
would be further injurious, in consequence of the increased 
growth of aquatic plants and the destruction of the shell- 
fish, which was considered to form the chief food of the 
trout, and to which they were believed to owe their pecu- 
liarly delicate colour and flavour. These observations are 
so instructive that they are here introduced verbatim : — 

'* The alleged deterioration of the fishings, in conse- 
quence of the growth of rannoch, does not appear to be 
well founded. The different species of aquatic plants con- 
• stituting the rannoch are common to fresh-water lakes, are 
restricted after their kinds to particular depths of water, 
and consequently are in the same relative positions they 
must have occupied previous to the drainage. Their re- 
appearance in the lake is positively favourable to the 
fishings, as furnishing an abode for those creatures on 
which the fish subsist^ and yielding at all seasons to the 
trouts themselves a convenient shelter. It was frequently 
stated to me that the Lochleven trout feed on shell-fish as 
their principal support, and that to this kind of diet they 
owe the colour and flavour of their flesh, and that this, 
their most valuable food, has been destroyed; but from 
an examination of the contents of the stomach at different 
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periodic 4>f tl^ year, it appeared abundantly evident that 
the Lochleven fish employ different kinds of food according 
to the season. I had likewise proof that the shell-fish 
which trouts swallow were not destroyed; and I found 
those who talked to me most confidently about the shell- 
fish, labouring under very mistaken notions on the subject." 
The findings above indicated were acquiesced in both by 
Sir Graham Montgomery, the proprietor of the lake, and 
by the Leven Trustees ; but the tacksman of the fishings 
having refused to accept of Dr Fleming's estimate, the 
extent of his claim formed the subject of a formal and 
lengthened trial before the Sheriff of Einross-shire and 
a jury, at Kinross, in the year 1840. The whole facts 
were again fully investigated, and evidence on both sides 
was led at great length, and the soundness of the prin- 
ciples on which Dr Fleming proceeded, as well as the 
reliability of his decision, are sufiiciently established by 
the fact that the ultimate award of the jury differed only 
to a very slight extent from the result at which he had, 
four years previously, arrived. Although these proceedings 
in themselves have no direct bearing on the subject with 
which it is here proposed to deal, it has been thought 
necessary in this introductory chapter thus fully to narrate 
their nature, not only on account of the change in the 
extent and formation of the lake which resulted from the 
operations to which they referred, but also because the 
evidence led under the investigations, both before Dr 
Fleming and the jury, furnish a great amount of infor- 
mation, alike interesting* and important, bearing upon the 
character of the loch, the past history of its fishings, 
and the habits of the trout. Of that information a 
free use will be made throughout the course of these 
remarks, in so far as it affords the means of acquiring a 
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more intimate knowledge of the habits of the trout, and of 
contrasting, the success of the fishing in days gone by with 
that of the present day. In this respect alone are these 
proceedings of any value or importance, and it is satis- 
factory to know that facts and details of so reliable a 
character can be had recourse to. Were it otherwise, any 
available information as to the past history of the fishings 
would have been but limited in its extent, and unsatis- 
factory in its character ; for at the best it would have been 
composed of mere stray and random facts, collected chiefly 
from memory, and after the lapse of many years. 

The drainage operations were fully completed towards 
the end of December 1830, and on the 25th of that month 
the waters of Lochleven were for the first time allowed 
egress by the **new cut." This operation was one re- 
quiring the exercise of considerable care and caution, as 
the waters then stood nearly 4 J feet above the top of the 
sluice, and any sudden rush would have occasioned very 
serious damage. The waters were allowed to subside 
gradually at the rate of firom 1 J to 3 inches daily, until 
the loch attained its present level Of course a great 
change in the appearance and extent of the loch was the 
immediate result : large tracts of sand were all along the 
shore (especially on the east side) left dry; the islands 
were much increased in size — ^the Inch or St Serfs alone 
having had from sixty to seventy acres added to it ; the * 
Paddock Bower was joined to the mainland, and three 
small islets which had never before been able, even in 
the driest seasons, to raise their heads above water, now 
plainly asserted their position. These changes could 
not fail to be attended with serious derangement in the 
old-established and favourite "sets" or trout-netting 
stations; and it is somewhat surprising to find that 

B 
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the net-fisMng in the season immediately following the 
redaction of the level of the lake was an unusually 
successful one. One of the witnesses before the Jury 
Court (John Carmichael), who was then a fisherman in 
the employment of the tacksman, states in his evidence 
that the year 1831 '^ was the best fishing season he had 
ever seen ; that one haul in a day was often sufficient 
fishing for all that was wanted, and at the sets called 
Powmill and Prap they usually got about twenty-four 
dozen of trout at one haul. In 1832 they got sometimes 
good sets in * The Hems ' — at one time eleven dozen of 
trout at one haul. In 1832 there was a falling off, and 
in 1833 it was still worse — would only get two dozen at a 
set, and often less." This witness's statement is substan- 
tially corroborated by another of the tacksman's fishermen 
(John White), who states, in addition, that in 1831 they 
took "at the Prap and Powmouth sets from thirty to forty 
dozen trout at two hauls, and in 1832, at the set called 
Jummock's Deep, near Old Manse of Orwell, they got thirty 
or thirty-one dozen at one haul." 

In preparing the reduced copy of the plan of the lake, 
to which reference has already been made, the old-estab- 
lished sets or trout-netting stations have been carefully 
delineated, and the margin and soundings have also been 
altered, so as to adapt it to the present actual state of the 
' lake when the waters are at their medium height. It is 
thought that the plan so altered may furnish valuable 
information to anglers frequenting Lochleven, and espe- 
cially to those among them whose experiences on the loch 
have been of too limited a character to admit of their 
becoming sufficiently acquainted with the localities most 
likely to afford them a reasonable prospect of remunerative 
sport. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Variety of the Fish, 

The description of the finny inhabitants of Lochleven is 
a task which cannot be undertaken without very consider- 
able diffidence, for it is not only the most important and 
interesting branch of the inquiry which forms the subject 
of these remarks, but it is at the same time the one which 
is most beset with difficulty and doubt. In so far at least 
as regards the trout, it involves many points of subtle 
scientific distinction, which no one but an experienced 
ichthyologist is capable of doing justice to, and which 
can here be handled only in an extremely unscientific man- 
ner. It is, besides, the one point of all upon which the 
legal proceedings so fully narrated in the previous chapter 
throw little or no additional light. In only one instance 
do the witnesses — scientific as well as unscientific — allude 
in their evidence to any distinction in variety among the 
trout found in Lochleven at the time of the drainage, and 
even that reference is a purely incidental one, and is so 
slight and unsatisfactory as to throw exceedingly little 
light upon the subject. Information regarding the dif- 
ferent varieties of the trout eidsting in Lochleven must 
therefore be gleaned from other and various sources — partly 
from the result of actual local observations made since the 
drainage operations, and partly from the scientific opinions 
expressed by the few ichthyologists of well-known and 
undoubted authority, who have considered the subject 
worthy of special notice and investigation. Such infor- 
mation as there is to be gathered from the pages of the 
few old works bearing specially on Kinross-shire and its 
natural history, is at the best meagre in extent, and 
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doubtful, if not actually misleading, in character. It 
partakes too much of the mere ordinary hearsay of the 
district, and is evidently based to a great extent, if not 
altogether, on information obtained from those who were 
presumed to be well acquainted with the subject, and 
not on the actual result of close investigation and direct 
personal observation. Owing to this cause, the diflferent 
writers seldom harmonise in their statements, and they 
generally leave the subject involved in all the doubt and 
difficulty in which they found it. For example. Sir Robert 
Sibbald, in his " History of Kinross-shire," compiled up- 
wsurds of 160 years ago, involves his readers at once in 
Vemharras de richesse by stating that " Lochleven abounds 
with fine fish, such as salmon taken in summer. The gelle- 
troch, or red-womb trout : it hath a small head j it is 
usually eighteen inches long. The speckled trout : red 
womb with white fins, taken in October with nets — some 
are reddish within, some whitish. The grey trout or 
bill-trout : some of them as big as a salmond ; greyish 
skinned and red fish'd; a foot long; taken all the year 
over. Cendue or Camdue, in Irish (Cean-dubh): black 
head, having a black spot on the top of its head ; is fat as 
a Dunbar herring ; red fish'd ; much esteemed. Big eels 
and pearches in abundance." — " Sibbald's Hist.,*' p. 284. 
And we are likewise gravely informed by Graham, in his 
*' General View of the Agriculture of Kinross and Clack- 
mannan," published towards the commencement of the 
present century, that besides " a great variety of trout of 
bright red colour, and all of them highly flavoured, eels, 
pikes, perches, and flounders are also found " in Lochleven. 
Even Pennant, one of the authorities naively referred to in 
the " Old Statistical Account of Scotland " as having "so 
well described the fish in Lochleven,^ that it seems unneces- 
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sary to say much about them," appears to have made his 
extremely limited observations more from a gastronomic 
than from a scientific point of view, "The fish of this 
lake/' he says in his account of a tour in Scotland during 
the summer of 1769, ** are pike, small perch, fine eels, and 
most excellent trouts, the best and the reddest I ever saw, 
the Iwrgest about six pounds in weight. The fishermen 
gave me an account of a species they called the Gaily 
trout, which are only caught from October to January ; 
are split, salted, and dried for winter provision. By the 
description they certainly were our Charr, only of a larger 
size than any we have in England or Wales, some being 
two feet and a half long." — "Pennant's Tour," p. 82. 
From these passages it will be seen how little definite or 
distinct information is to be extracted from the works in 
existence prior to the drainage operations. The writers 
certainly agree in classifying the fish in the lake under the 
four broadly-distinctive species of trout, pike, perch, and 
eel j but none of them attempt to sub-classify the trout, 
or satisfactorily to account for the marked variety which 
exists among them, or the superiority in colour and flavour 
which distinguishes the trout of Lochleven from the fresh- 
water trout abounding in other Scottish lakes. 

Slight and incidental as are the references to this im- 
portant subject, which occur in the proceedings both 
before Professor Flenaing and the Sheriff and Jury, these 
are still sufficient to establish the fact, that at the time of 
the drainage operations Lochleven contained one or more 
distinct varieties of the Salmonidce grouped by Pennell, in 
the simple and intelligible classification adopted by him 
in his "Angler Naturalist,** under the order of "Yellow or 
Non-Migratory Species,'* and one representative — the Charr 
— of the " Orange or Red-coloured Species." 
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THE CHARB. 

The Charr, or Salvno umhlayis stated to be common to 
most British lakes, as well as to those of the Continent, 
and in the Lake of Geneva it is well known as the Ombre 
Chevalier, It is described as at once the most beautiful 
and the most delicious of the Salmonidce, In form it is 
long, being generally in length equal to five times its own 
thickness. Its fins are small, and its tail deeply forked. 
It is chiefly distinguished from the other Salmonidce by 
the smallness of its fins, and the bright red and orange 




tints of its belly during the spawning season. In colour 
it varies to so great an extent, according to the condition 
of the fish, that some naturalists have maintained that 
there are many distinct varieties of the species, and this 
question even yet does not appear to be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. In Lochleven the charr seems to have been by no 
means uncommon about the commencement of the present 
century, and several of the witnesses refer to them as 
having been regularly taken in considerable numbers with 
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the net. One of the witnesses before the Jury Court, the 
late James M*Gill, who, until his death within the last few 
years, was well known in the locality as a close, interested, 
and intelligent observer of all that related to the natural 
instincts and habits of the lower animals, and who is re- 
ferred to in the " New Statistical Account of Scotland" as 
** uncommonly well acquainted with the natural history of 
the district,'* states in his evidence that the charr was 
commonly known among the fishermen by the name of 
" the Gelly-troch trout," a local name, which he conjectures 
to have been derived from the chief food of the species 
being composed of a black leech, commonly called "a 
gelly," which abounded in the lake; and it will be observed 
that the same local name is adopted both by Sibbald and 
Pennant in the passages already quoted from their works. 
In Lochleven the charr seems to have attained an un- 
usually large size. Pennant, as has been already noticed, - 
makes special allusion to this peculiarity, and in the " Old 
Statistical Account of Scotland," the statistics of the parish 
of Kinross, contributed by the Rev. Mr Smith, who 
towards the close of last century officiated as minister 
of the parish of Kinross for upwards of twenty years, 
contain the following further reference to it : " The 
gally-trough or charr abounds in the loch. What is 
remarkable of them is the size to which they often grow, 
some of them weighing near 2 lbs., and they are never 
known to rise to a fly or to be caught with a hook baited 
in any way whatever." The weight here stated by Mr 
Smith being the "old pound," is equal to nearly three 
modem pounds, while the charr of Windermere are stated 
by Yarrell to "weigh generally half-a-pound, and one 
weighing nineteen ounces is uncommon." Yarrell likewise 
states the most common size of the Windermere charr to 
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be from nine to twelve inches in length, the largest in his 
possession being eighteen inches, whilst Pennant states the 
length of the Lochleven charr at two feet and a half. 
From some cause, which has never been^satisfjEu;torily ascer- 
tained, the charr has for a considerable number of years 
entirely disappeared from Lochleven, not a single specimen 
having been caught either with rod or net for upwards of 
thirty years. The very "last of the race" is believed to have 
been caught with the net in the latter part of the season of 
1837, at " the Old House set," near the present Blinross 
House Her. According to the statement of the late James 
Whyte, who acted as fisherman on the occasion, it was 
caught several times during that season at the same set ; 
but from a desire to preserve the species from utter extir- 
pation, it was always restored most conscientiously to its 
native element. It turned up, however, once too often ; 
for on the last occasion, the manager of the fishings, who 
chanced to be on board, had a roving commission from the 
late Dr Buchannan, the minister of the parish of Kinross, 
to procure for him a specimen of the Lochleven charr, and 
no doubt the commission was, in the worthy doctor's usual 
genial, liberal way, too powerfully backed to be easily 
resisted. This, so far as can be ascertained, forms the 
only instance in which charr has been caught in Loch- 
leven since the drainage operations. From a paragraph 
in the Perthshire Advertiser of 20th April 1843, it appears 
that during the previous week the eminent naturalists, 
Sir William Jardine and Mr Wilson, made in the course 
of two days' fishing in Lochleven attempts to find *'the 
missing and delicate charr or gelly-trough," but these 
attempts proved utterly unsuccessful. Even previous 
to the dndnage operations it is clear that the species 
had for some time become exceedingly rare^ for an 
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old fisherman (Peter Whyte), whose experiences on the 
waters dated from about 1787, says, in his evidence in 
1833, that charr were "^arcely to be found," and that 
they had been very scarce since about 1820 ; but he adds 
that this had happened before, and he had been told by 
his father, who was also a fisherman cm the loch for a long 
period of years before him, that even in his day he iiad 
known the charr entirely to. disappear for seven years at 
a time. James M'Gill also states in his evidence, taken 
at the same time, that '^ the charr have for many years 
disappeared, and are scarcely ever to be found ; but this he 
considers had no connection with the drainage, as they had 
disappeared before that period. Has known this to hap- 
pen with the charr on former occasions. For several years 
none could be found, and afterwards they made their 
appearance." It would thus seem that the charr, although 
not uncommon, had never been very plentiful in Lochleven, 
and probably their utter extinction is in a great measure 
to be attributed to this fact, coupled with the additional 
fact that the habits peculiar to the species may have ren- 
dered them specially liable to the attacks of their predatory 
foes. In Lochleven they appear occasionally to have 
gone up the streams to spawn, for the witness M'Gill 
states that he had seen two half-boll sacks filled with 
charr, caught by poachers during the spawning season in 
the North Queich, between Lethangie and Lathro. It is 
believed, however, that they never went up the streams to 
any great distance, and in general they spawned in the 
lake itself, selecting for that purpose the shallow gravelly 
portions lying along the shores. Their spawn must there- 
fore have been exposed to risks both numerous and great, 
sufficient to account for their complete extirpation. It is 
admitted too by all writers that the charr has a strong 
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natural dislike to shallow water, and rarely, except during 
the spawning season, were they known to leave the deeper 
portions of the lake ; and from this it may reasonably be 
supposed, that to any of the species existing in the loch at 
the time of the drainage, the reduction in the depth of the 
waters must to an especial extent have been attended with 
considerable discomfort and derangement of their natural 
habits. However much it is to be regretted by naturalists 
and others that this interesting denizen of Lochleven has now 
entirely disappeared, it does not, from a purely angling point 
of view, seem to be of much importance, as it is generally 
understood that the charr rarely rises to the fly or minnow, 
and that any sport which it affords to the angler is at the 
best exceedingly precarious and exceptional. In all the 
British lakes the charr is believed to be fast diminishing 
in number, and in most of the Scottish lakes it is now, as 
in Lochleven, quite unknown. 

THE LOCHLEVEN TROUT. 

The Trout of the Yellow or Non-Migratory species, 
which at the time of the drainage operations existed in 
Lochleven, are understood still to abound there. These are 
generally believed to consist of at least two distinct varie- 
ties — the well-known and far-famed Lochleven trout (being 
the Salmo ccecifer of Parnell, and the Salmo Levenensis of 
Walker), and the common trout, or Salmo fario. As far 
back as can be traced, the trout of Lochleven have always 
ranked far above all others for their peculiar delicacy 
of flavour and the red colour of their flesh, and they have 
always been very highly esteemed in the London, Edin- 
burgh, and other markets. For a considerable time it 
was doubted if the Lochleven trout proper really formed 
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a species distinct from the common trout, and the general 
belief was, that its superiority resulted merely from the 
quality and abundance of food which Lochleven afforded ; 
a belief which was much strengthened by the fact, well 
known to all who are familiar with the nature and habits 
of fish, that of all^ animals trout are the most susceptible 
of influence from their surroundings, and that from this 
peculiar susceptibility there is often produced upon 
different individuals of the same species the most marked 
contrariety of aspect. So often indeed, and so very keenly. 




has the claim of the Lochleven trout to be ranked as a 
distinct species been disputed, that one may not inappro- 
priately apply to it the somewhat paradoxical description 
which Ausonius gives of the Salmo mlar — 

**Teque inter geminos species, neutrumque et utrumque 
Qui necdum Salmo, nee Salar ambiguusque." 

Thus happily translated by Pennant — 

" Salmo or Salar, V\\ pronounce thee neither — 
A doubtful kind, that may be both or either. 

The first naturalist who appears to have directed his special 
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attention to the Lochleven trout, with the view of ascer- 
taining and determining its right to be ranked as an en- 
tirely distinct species, was Dr PamelL In an essay on 
the "Fishes of the Forth and its Tributaries," which 
secured for him the prize of the Wemerian Society, and 
which is included in the published Memoirs of that society, 
he minutely points out the marked natural distinction 
which exists between the Lochleven trout proper and the 
common trout, and he clearly demonstrates the fact that 
it forms an entirely separate and distinct species, so ex- 
tremely rare as to be almost, if not altogether, peculiar to 
Lochleven. He says : " The differences that exist between 
Salmo ccedfer (Lochleven trout) and ScUmo fario (com- 
mon trout) are very striking. The pectorals of JS. ccedfer 
when expanded are pointed, in S. fario they are rounded. 
The caudal fin in S. ccedfer is lunated at the end, in S, 
fario it is sinuous or even. S. ccedfer has never any 
red spots, JS. fario is scarcely ever without them. The 
caudal rays are much longer in ccedfer than in fario, in 
fish of equal length. In JS. ccedfer the tail fin is pointed 
at the upper and lower extremities, in S, fario they are 
rounded. The flesh of S, ccedfer is of a deep red, that of 
S. fario is pinkish, and often white. The caecal appen- 
dages in S, ccedfer are from sixty to eighty in number, in 
S. fario I have never found them to exceed forty-six." 

Dr Pamell*s views have been adopted by Richardson, 
Yarrell, and most other reliable authorities who have since 
written upon the subject ; and Dr Richardson, proceeding 
upon a separate and independent examination, and a 
minute and careful dissection of several very fine speci- 
mens, points out as additional marks of difference, tbat 
the scales of the Lochleven trout are thick, and when dry 
exhibit a small ridge in the centre of each, which is not 
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perceived in the common trout Three trout dissected by 
Dr Richardson had each seventy-three pyloric c»ca, and 
in one of them fifty-nine vertebrae were counted ; the 
largest of the trouts measured twenty inches and a quarter, 
including the caudal fin, and two inches less to the end of 
the scales. Dr Eichardson considers the Lochleven trout 
almost identical with the Fario Leinanua of the Lake of 
Geneva, the only difference being that the spots of the 
Lochleven trout were larger in size ; and he holds that if 
the Fario Lemanua and the Lochleven trout are not iden- 
tical, they are at all events very nearly allied. In this 
view Yarrell agrees with him ; but as Yarrell mentions that 
the Fario LemantLS spawns in summer, it must, in that 
instance at least, greatly differ from the Lochleven trout in 
its habits, however much it may resemble it in its appear- 
ance and formation. Dr Parnell likewise mentions that 
the S. ccecifer does not appear to be exclusively peculiar to 
Lochleven, as he had seen specimens taken in one of the 
lakes in Sutherlandshire, with several other trout, which 
were too hastily considered to be mere varieties of Salmo 
fario. 

These very decided opinions expressed by scientific 
writers of so much eminence and authority as Parnell, 
Bichardson, and Yarrell, especially when based not on 
mere speculative theory, but on actual dissection, and the 
closest and most minute examination into the natural for- 
mation of the trout, have apparently established the right 
of the Lochleven trout proper to be ranked as an entirely 
distinct species, and among the well informed its claim to 
be so regarded is now very generally admitted. So lately 
as 1872 the distinctive character of the Lochleven trout 
was most unexpectedly introduced into the evidence led 
before the Sheriff Court at Dunblane, under the recent 
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well-known "Yellow-Pin Case." The counsel for the 
defence, bemg desirous to discredit the scientific knowledge 
of one of the witnesses, whose evidence as to the yellow- 
fin being a migratory fish was especially damaging to the 
accused, produced several trouts from different waters, and 
without, of course, informing the witness where these had 
been caught, he requested him to determine from their 
formation, the species, migratory or non-migratory, to 
which they belonged. The witness classified the fish cor- 
rectly, with the single exception of a trout which had that 
morning been brought from Lochleven. It he character- 
ised as a migratory trout, owing to the marked peculiarity 
of its formation; and of course the counsel for the defence, 
knowing that there was no possible means of migration 
from Lochleven to the sea, endeavoured to turn ^ the 
best possible account the loophole which he had so ingeni- 
ously constructed. The sheriff, however, entirely dis- 
regarded the apparent inconsistency, on the ground that 
the Lochleven trout were now well known to be distinctly 
different from all other trout in their natural formation; 
and he appeared to consider that the classifying of the 
specimen among the migratory species, even in the face of 
the fact that there was no communication between Loch- 
leven and the sea available to trouts, only showed the care 
and accuracy with which the witness had made his exa- 
mination of the fish and given his evidence regarding them; 
and he further suggested the possibility that the very 
peculiarity of the Lochleven trout may have arisen from 
their having originally been migratory fish, whose means 
of communication with the ocean may have been suddenly 
cut off either by some sudden volcanic upheaval of the 
district or other disturbing cause, and that the fish thus 
cooped .up in Lochleven may have become naturalised 
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there, although of course still retaining all the peculiar- 
ities of their original formation. This theory is an in- 
genious one, and it is at the same time quite within the 
limits of probability ; for it is diflBcult to account for the 
existence in Lochleven of trout differing so widely from 
all other fresh-water trouts in Scotland, unless by attri- 
buting it to some exceedingly exceptional and purely local 
cause, occurring at a very remote period. 

On this point it may here be further remarked that Sir 
Eobert Sibbald, in the passage already quoted from his 
"History of Fife and Kinross," distinctly states that 
salmon existed in Lochleven upwards of a century and a 
half ago. This statement has always been regarded with 
doubt; but it is quite possible that two centuries ago 
there, may not have, existed on the river Leven those 
obstructions, artificial as well as natural, which in these 
days render communication with the Forth, in so far as 
regards the trout, so utterly impossible. 

Not the least remarkable peculiarity which the Loch- 
leven trout possesses, is the extraordinary size which it 
seems to be capable of attaining. Within the last thirty 
years a few very large specimens have been caught in 
Lochleven, and these were all regarded as belonging to 
this distinct and peculiar species. In the " New Statistical 
Account of Scotland " there is mention made of a trout 
weighing 8 lbs. 15 oz., and of another weighing nearly 
18 lbs., both of which had been caught prior to 1841; 
and on 27th April 1841 a large trout was netted at the 
** Vane Brae," a little to the west of the sluices, which 
weighed 10 lbs., the length being 27 J inches, and it 
measured 17 inches at its greatest girth. This was a 
splendid fish of beautiful colour and perfect symmetry, 
and was considered to be one of the finest specimens which 
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had ever been seen. It became the property of Mr 
Williamson, Sheriff-Clerk of Kinross-shire, who had it 
carefully preserved, and it remained for many years in 
his possession. On 24th July 1847 another large trout, 
weighing 8 lbs., was netted on "Cavilstone Land," on 
the south shore of the loch ; and on 17th June 1853 a 
beautiful specimen, weighing 9 lbs. 4 oz., was netted oppo- 
site " The View," on the north shore of the bay which 
stretches in towards the present pier. In the summer of 
1859 a trout, weighing 8 lbs., was found dead also at 
** The View," and is now in the possession of Mr David 
Marshall, the present tacksman of the fishings, in whose 
most interesting and varied collection of Kinross-shire 
curiosities and antiquities it occupies a deservedly promi- 
nent place. In 1861 a trout, weighing 10 lbs., and meas- 
uring 29 inches in length and 18 inches in girth, was 
caught while trolling with the minnow to the west of St 
Serfs Island. This trout is also preserved, and is now in 
the possession of Mr Bamet of the Kinross-shire Advertiser. 
During the season of 1872 another trout, weighing 7 lbs. 
4 oz., was caught with the minnow. These were all con- 
sidered to be genuine specimens of the Lochleven trout 
proper, and their extraordinary size can hardly be satisfac- 
torily accounted for except by attributing it, in some 
measure, to the distinctive peculiarity of the species. 
The general weight of the Lochleven trout appears to 
range from 1 lb. to 1 J lb. Trout of 2 and even 3 lbs. are 
by no means uncommon ; above these weights they are 
certainly rare and exceptional. 

From a desire to make our remarks exhaustive of our 
subject, even at the risk of their proving equally exhaus- 
tive of our readers, there is here introduced an exceedingly 
minute and elaborate description given by Dr Parnell from 
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a specimen of the Lochleven trout measuring 1 foot in 
length : ** Head rather more than one-fifth of the whole 
length, caudal fin included; depth between the dorsal 
and ventral fins less than the length of the head. Gill- 
cover produced behind ; basal margin of the operculum 
oblique ; preoperculum rounded ; end of the maxillary- 
extending back as far as the posterior margin of the orbit. 
Colour of the back deep olive green ; sides lighter ; belly 
inclining to yellow ; pectorals orange, tipped with grey ; 
dorsal and caudal fins dusky ; ventral and anal fins lighter ; 
gill-cover with nine round dark spots ; body above the 
lateral line with seventy spots ; below it ten ; dorsal fin 
thickly marked with spots of a similar kind ; anterior ex- 
tremities of the anal and dorsal fins without the oblique 
dark bands which are so conspicuous and constant in many 
individuals of B, fario. First dorsal fins placed half-way 
between the point of the upper jaw, and a little beyond 
the fleshy portion of the caudal extremity of the body ; 
all the rays branched except the two first ; the third ray the 
longest, equalling the length of the long caudal ray ; the 
seventh as long as the base of the fin ; the last consider- 
ably more than half the length of the third, equalling the 
length of the middle caudal ray ; fin even at the end (in 
many specimens it is concave, with the last ray longer than 
the preceding one) ; caudal fin crescent-shaped, the middle 
ray rather more than half the length of the longest ray ; 
third ray of the anal fin the longest, equalling the length 
of the fifth dorsal ray ; the last ray as long as the base of 
the fin ; ventral fin equalling the length of the fifth ray of 
the anal ; the third ray the longest ; third ray of the pec- 
torals equalling the whole length of the long caudal ray, 
the last ray half the length of the fin. Teeth stout and 
sharp, curved slightly inwards; thirty-two in the upper 
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jaw, eighteen on the lower ; twelve on each palatine bone ; 
thirteen on the vomer ; and eight on the tongue. Scales 
small and adherent ; twenty- four in an oblique row 
between the middle dorsal ray and the lateral line ; flesh 
deep red \ caeca eighty. The number of fin-rays : — 
D. 12; P. 12j V. 9; A. 10; C. 19." 

THE COMMON TEOUT. 

In addition to the Fario Levenensisy or Lochleven trout 
proper, the Salmo fario, or common trout, exists in 
Lochleven in considerable abundance, and attains to great 
perfection. In its general formation and appearance it 




very much resembles the Fario Levenensis; so much so, 
indeed, that few of the ordinary frequenters of the loch 
note the distinction, although to those whose tastes at all 
tend towards nice scientific discrimination, and to the fisher- 
men whose duty it is during the net-fishing season to attend 
daily to the nets, the difiference is alleged to be sufficiently 
marked to be clearly discernible, even from mere super- 
6cial observation. The chief and most marked distinction. 
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to the ordinary unscientific eye, lies in the colour of the 
flesh ; that of the common trout being a very pale pink, 
and sometimes absolutely white, while the flesh of the 
Fario Zevenensisy when the fish are in good condition, is 
generally so deep in colour as almost to approach to red. 
The common trout does not appear to be capable in 
Lochleven of attaining to the same extraordinary size as the 
Fano Levenensis; at all events, there are no instances of 
the common trout having been caught in the loch at all 
approaching to the dimensions of the specimens of the 
Lochleven trout proper already enumerated. The aver- 
age weight of the common trout in the loch appears to 
range about a pound. Its head is large — form symmet- 
rical — tail slightly forked, becoming more square as the 
fish grows old — colour more or less yellow, with numerous 
black and red spots on the back and upper part of the 
sides ; the belly is silvery. Such is the general description . 
of the common trout ; but in Lochleven, as in other fresh- 
water lakes, there is visible among the common trout 
that puzzling diversity in colour and appearance which has 
so often engaged the attention of the most distinguished 
naturalists, and which has caused many of them to sup- 
pose that there is really more than one variety of the 
species common to the fresh-water lakes and rivers of 
Scotland. In the last edition of the " Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica" it is decidedly stated that there are two or three 
varieties of jScUmo fario in Lochleven having white and 
pinkish flesh, and a somewhat similar opinion is not uncom- 
mon among some of the regular frequenters of the loch. 
Certainly no one can have secured an average basket 
on its waters without being struck with the marked 
diversity in colour, form, and general appearance which 
the various trouts exhibit. How far this diversity can be 
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naturally accouuted for, by the condition of the fish and 
the nature of its food, it is difficult to say, but the differ- 
ence is often so great as almost to imply an actual 
distinction in species. Among the larger and of course 
more matured trouts the diflference is especially marked — 
some of them being symmetrical in shape and beautifully 
clear in colour, while others are black and unshapely, with 
large white streaks or blotches here and there along their 
backs, and with heads long and ravenous-looking, more 
like the head of a pike than that of a trout. It has even 
been affirmed that specimens of that extremely rare species 
the Salmo ferox, or Great Lake trout, have been caught 
in Lochleven ; but for this statement there appears to be 
no foundation beyond probably the fact that the trout 
were sufficiently respectable in size, and gave sufficient 
trouble to their captor, to deserve the ferociously-kiescrip- 
tive cognomen, whether they were scientifically entitled to 
it or not. The opinion now entertained by the best in- 
formed and most experienced and regular frequenters of 
the lake is, that the diversity in form and colour witnessed 
among the common trout forming an average take in 
Lochleven, does not arise from any distinction in species, 
but merely results from the age, sex, or condition of the 
trout, the state of the season, or the quality of the food 
on which the fish has recently been subsisting ; and that 
the same diversity, arising from exactly similar causes, is 
to be found even among the Lochleven trout proper. As 
has already been stated, all, or any of these causes, will 
in a surprisingly short space of time produce great and 
marked changes in the appearance of the fish. A very 
striking illustration of this efiect, resulting from the pecu- 
liar nature of bottom-soU, is recorded by the author of 
"Wild Sports in the West of Lreland," from his own 
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personal observations on a small lake in the County 
Monaghan. The lake consisted of a long irregular sheet 
of no great depth, one shore being bounded by a bog, and 
the opposite shore by a dry gravelly surface. On the 
boggy side of the lake the trout were dark and shapeless, 
while the other side afforded the beautiful and sprightly 
variety of trout generally inhabiting rapid and sandy 
streams ; and narrow as the lake was, the red trout were 
never found on the boggy moiety, nor the black where the 
under surface was gravelly. The same peculiarity is also 
found to exist in Loch Ard in Perthshire, where the differ- 
ence in colour between trouts caught in different parts of the 
lake is very strikingly marked. These instances clearly show 
how easily and quickly temporary changes in form, colour, 
and appearance may be occasioned by very simple natural 
causes ; and so long as we have in Lochleven, in the 
varied character of the bottom of the lake itself, as well as 
of the districts traversed by its tributaries, the same causes 
in full and active operation, the variations referred to fall 
to be attributed to these, rather than to any actual 
distinction in species existing among the fish. It may 
be that there are several species of the common 
trout existing in the lake, but until that fact is 
clearly and satisfactorily ascertained on reliable scientific 
data, it is not to be assumed merely from the existence 
of a diversity in appearance, so common as to be 
more the general rule than the exception, and which 
has been repeatedly traced in other waters to mere 
simple natural causes. The following sensible and judi- 
cious remarks, quoted from Yarrell, bearing upon the 
distinction in species alleged to exist among the common 
trout, contain an accurate indication of the exact position 
of this important but still unsolved scientific problem, and 
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of the risk of too hastily adopting a dogmatic cojiclusion, 
founded on mere superficial observation. " Trout," he says, 
in treating of the common trout, "varies considerably 
in appearance in different localities, so much so as to have 
induced the belief that there are several species. It is 
indeed probable that more than one species of river-trout 
may exist in this country, but when we consider geologically 
the various strata traversed by rivers in their course, the 
effect these variations of soil must produce upon the 
water, and the continuous influence of water loaded with 
peculiar solvents upon the fish that inhabit it — when we 
reflect also on the great variety and quality of the food 
afforded by different rivers depending likewise on soil and 
situation, and the additional effect which these causes com- 
bined in various degrees are likely to produce, we shall not 
be much surprised at the variations both in size and colour 
which are found to occur. That two trout of very different 
appearance and quality should be found, within a limited 
locality, in the same lake or river, is not so easily ex- 
plained, and close examination of the various parts which 
afford the most permanent characters should be resorted 
to with a view to determine whether the subject ought to 
be considered merely as a variety or as entitled to rank as 
a species. In these examinations the character of the 
internal organs also, and the number of the bones forming 
the vertebral column, should be ascertained. The normal 
number of vertebrae in Salmo farioy our common trout, I 
believe to be fifty-six."—" British Fishes," vol. L p. 273. 
These observations, emanating from the pen of one whose 
whole life was enthusiastically devoted to scientific re- 
search and investigation, and whose numerous works on 
natural history are now regarded as constituting our best 
and most reliable authorities, cannot fail to demonstrate 
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the doubt in which the question is at present involved, 
and it must continue to be so involved until some one 
of sufficient scientific knowledge, experience, and accurate 
discrimination can set the matter at rest by a direct and 
special investigation of the nature suggested by Yarrell. 
It is only on data such as those to which he refers that a 
sound opinion can be formed ; and in these days, when 
so many eminent men are in the habit of spending part 
of their brief summer holiday on the waters of Loch- 
leven, it is to be hoped that some one possessing the 
necessary qualifications may sooner or later be found suf- 
ficiently interested to take the matter in hand. Scienti- 
fically, the question would be an important one to solve ; 
and the investigation, to one whose tastes were at all con- 
genial to the subject, could scarcely fail to prove alike 
interesting and enjoyable. 

The caution which has just been given against too readily 
assuming that any distinction in species exists among the 
common trout in Lochleven may be, and in reality is, 
by some of the best informed frequenters of the lake, 
applied equally to the question as to the alleged distinctive 
character of the Lochleven trout proper. In these pages 
this latter distinction is assumed to be an established fact, 
simply because alike from Parnell's, YarrelFs, and Kichard- 
son's statements the scientific test above indicated appears 
to have been amply, carefully, and successfully applied. 

There is one feature pecuUar to Lochleven which may to 
a certain extent form a special and additional cause of the 
variety in form and appearance observable in the trout 
whi^h inhabit the lake, and which may involve the 
question as to the distinction in species existing among its 
trout in still greater doubt and difficulty than exists in 
connection with other fresh-water lakes. The peculiarity 
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referred to is the existence ia Lochleven of the two distinct 
species of trout already described — the Lochleven trout 
proper, and the common trout. These distinct species, 
although diflfering in their formation and appearance, are ap- 
parently very similar in their natural instincts and habits ; 
and as they both spawn at the same period of the year, 
and for that purpose frequent the same spawning-ground 
in common, it appears to be possible, if not indeed actually 
probable, that every spawning season may contribute to 
the lake a greater or less number of trouts of a hybrid 
nature. In trouts there no doubt exists that instinctive 
selection of species which naturally exists among all other 
animals, but if it is considered that the spawn of the female 
trout is deposited in great numbers often in a narrow 
confined channel, that it retains its capability of being 
vivified for a considerable time after it is deposited, and 
that the current permeating through the "nest" bears 
within it the milt of both species alike, an accidental 
conjunction, however exceptional, may be regarded as 
by no means uncommon. The hybrid trouts resulting 
from such a conjunction may, according to the well-known 
and truly conservative principle by which nature provides 
against confusion of species, be incapable of reproduction, 
but they themselves during their own existence must to a 
marked extent contribute towards the diversity in form 
and appearance of the trout taken from time to time from 
the lake. The supposition on which this theory is based 
may be a natural impossibility, and certainly there is to be 
found in the works of ichthyological writers no reference 
to such a theory, but neither has there been discoYcred 
anything calculated to prove that it is either absurd or 
impossible. On the contrary, it may be inferred that it 
is scientifically regarded as neither impossible nor improb- 
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able, from the fact that in the course of some valuable 
and interesting experiments made some years ago on 
the growth and development of the salmon, it was found 
necessary to adopt special and extraordinary precautions 
for the purpose of securing perfect purity in the young fry 
forming the subjects experimented upon. An elaborate 
account of these experiments appeared in the published 
Transactions of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh, and ex- 
cited considerable interest at the time ; and some of the 
more startling discoveries which resulted from the experi- 
ments were actually disputed by eminent scientific men on 
the ground that such an accidental conjunction of different 
species as that above referred to might have occurred 
previous to the removal of the ova from the spawning-bed. 

PIKE, PERCH, AND EEL. 

Before quitting this branch of the present inquiry it is 
necessary to allude to the pike, perch, and eels abound- 
ing in Lochleven. It is true that these fish, to the regular 
angler, possess little either of interest or of attraction ^ 
but as they form a not altogether unimportant item in 
the yearly " outcome " from the loch, any attempted de- 
scription of the variety of the fish inhabiting Lochleven 
would be but a partial and incomplete one if they were 
not included in it. 

THE PIKE. 

The pike, or E%ox liicius, " that fell tyrant of the watery 
plain," abounds in considerable numbers in Lochleven, 
and careful and systematic fishing with the net all the 
year round is absolutely necessary in order to keep the 
number at the minimum. Some years ago the pike had 
been allowed to become very numerous, but since 1849 
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the efforts of Mr Marshall, the tacksman of the fishings, 
have greatly diminished their number, and at present 
they may be considered as reduced to the very lowest 
practicable limit ; although they are even yet much more 
abundant than anglers desire, the take during the present 
season (1874) having already actually numbered 361. Most 
of these were small in size, but some of them were well 
grown, the largest being 27 lbs. in weight. The form and 
appearance of the pike are so familiar to every one that it 
would be superfluous here to describe it. Its growth is very 
rapid, the young fry, according to Bloch, attaining a length 
of from eight to ten inches during their first year, from 
twelve to fourteen inches in the second, from eighteen to 
twenty inches in the third ; and it has been ascertained that 
beyond that age they are capable, if well fed, of increasing 
in weight at the rate of four pounds a year for six or seven 
successive years. This rapidity of growth accounts for 
their well-known extraordinary voracity. In Lochleven 
they are frequently found to contain in their stomachs 
entire trout weighing from a pound and a half upwards. 
The longevity of the pike is also very remarkable, if the 
statements of some of the old scientific writers are to be 
depended upon. Mention is made in "His. Nat. Polonise " 
of one very creditable specimen which attained the age of 
ninety years ; and a still more extraordinary instance is to 
be found in Gesner's "Icones Piscium," where he relates that 
a pike was caught in 1497 having a brass ring attached to 
it, bearing an inscription to the effect that the fish had 
been committed to the water nearly 270 years before. In 
spite of the incessant efforts used to prevent the pike from 
attaining maturity in Lochleven — and certainly no repre- 
sentative of the species is ever allowed there to become so 
full of years as Gesner's exceedingly ancient friend — several 
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very large specimens liavfe been occasionally taken with 
the net Mention is made of one being captured in 1790 
weighing 31 J lbs., and of another in 1822 weighing 42 
lbs. Dutch. During the more recent years there was 
taken with the net, on 23d June 1840, a specimen weigh- 
ing 27 lbs., and measuring three feet nine inches in length 
and one foot ten inches in girth ; on 21st March 1872, 
another weighing 30 lbs., and measuring three feet eight and 
a half inches in length and one foot ten and a half inches 
in girth; and on the 3d March 1874, the fish already re- 
ferred to, weighing 27 lbs. These dimensions are of course 
exceptionally large, but from six to twelve pounds is no 
unusual weight, although the greater number are small, 
varying from one pound upwards. The pike in Lochleven 
are of excellent quality, and when at their full maturity, or 
at their medium size, they are highly esteemed and much 
in demand. Their spawning season occurs in the months 
of March and April, and their favourite haant at that 
period is a spot in the south-east corner of the loch not 
very far from the sluice. This period forms the golden 
opportunity for destroying this insatiable foe of the trouts, 
and it is always turned to the best possible account, the 
pike killed prior to May in 1873 numbering 192; and 
prior to the same date in 1872, 406 ; while for the present 
season (1874) they number, as already stated, 361. At 
other periods of the year they are chiefly netted at the 
various sets lying along the north and east shores, the 
greater number during the year being generally taken in 
the bay to the south of Kinross House. On the south 
shore they are seldom found. On one occasion during the 
season of 1852, there were netted in " Jummock's Deeps," 
near the Old Manse of Orwell, twenty- two dozen at one 
haul, and in 1850 there were taken on one occasion from 
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the "Thrapple Hole," near the South Queich, one hundred 
pike; and during the present season, from the same spot, 
131 pike. Of course, with few exceptions, the fish on these 
occasions were very small in size. 

The take of pike in the lake is exceedingly fluctuating. 
Once, if not twice, during the present tacksman's tenancy 
he has captured fully 3000 pike in one season; in 1864 
he kUled 1571 ; in 1872, 535 ; and in 1873, 468. During 
the present season the pike, contrary to the usual experi- 
ence in the earlier part of the season, have, with the ex- 
ception of about a score, been all captured in the western 
portion of the loch. This is supposed to have arisen from 
the prevalence of strong east winds, the heaviest " drave " 
having occurred after a strong easterly gale. 

THE PERCH. 

The perch, or Percafiuviatilis, existed in former years in 
myriads in Lochleven, and during calm bright weather it 
was not uncommon for the fishermen to be guided to the 
most favourable spots for casting their nets by a peculiar 
muddy appearance in the water, occasioned, as they con- 
jectured, by the mud below being disturbed by the im- 
mensity of the shoal feeding at the bottom. This pheno- 
menon was last noticed in 1855, which formed the latest 
really good perch-fishing season on Lochleven. During 
that season one haul of perch actually filled eleven bar- 
rows, and would have formed two ordinary cartloads. 
Like the pike, the perch attain to considerable size in the 
loch, and they have been sometimes caught weighing fully 
three pounds ; from a pound to a pound and a half is a 
very common weight. Their spawning season is in the end 
of April or beginning of May, at which period they are 
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for some time out of condition ; and in the locality there 
is a common saying among those who take an interest in 
the fishings that the perch are comparatively worthless 
until they get a " May shower." They invariably spawn 
in the lake, and are very prolific, a single full-grown fish 
being understood to deposit fully a million of ova, and one 
specimen of half-a-pound weight has been found to contain 
280,000 ova* There is one peculiarity which has often been 
remarked upon in connection with the perch of Lochleven 
by our most observant anglers, and that is the apparent 
frequency with which male perch are caught in comparison 
with females. Every one who has hobked a perch in the 
loch, whether deliberately, while systematically angling for 
them, or accidentally, while trolling for "higher game," 
must have noticed how very frequently, we might almost 
say invariably, the fish discloses its sex by shedding its 
milt. This forms a singular feature in the perch, at least in 
Lochleven ; and probably it can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by acquiring a more thorough knowledge than has 
yet been arrived at in regard to the peculiar nature and 
habits of the species. The peculiar, almost clumsy shape 
of the perch makes it a slow, sluggish swimmer, and leaves 
it very much at the mercy of every wind that blows. 
For this reason they are invariably to be found in immense 
shoals close to the leeward shore, and on many occasions 
when the wind is unusually strong they have been actually 
blown out of the lake, and found in great numbers strewed 
along the beach. During a blowy afternoon towards the 
end of 1872, a considerable quantity, "enough to form 
a cartload," as stated by an eyewitness, was blown 
on to the east shore of the loch at Grahamston, some 
of the fish being of large size, although most of them 
were smalL The perch seem to frequent various parts of 
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the loch, but the north shore near to the mouth of the 
North Queich, the shores of the Castle Island, and the bay 
at the west of the loch are especially favourite haunts. 
It has been noticed, during the spawning season, that they 
affect special localities regularly at different periods of the 
day, and the ^hermen require to take this fact into con- 
sideration in fixing upon the spot most likely to yield a 
remunerative haul. About forty or fifty years ago it was 
the custom during the spawning season regularly to draw 
sets for perch during the night off the shores of the Castle 
Island, and large hauls were generally obtained there. This 
practice has for many years been entirely discontinued, 
owing to its now being attended with much less favourable 
results. To juvenile anglers the perch in Lochleven have 
always, during the hot summer weather, afforded exquisite 
enjoyment, and in former years large takes were often 
secured by angling for them from the shore below the old 
churchyard of Kinross. Of late the angling for perch has 
been entirely from boats, and very considerable numbers 
have frequently been taken — one somewhat numerous 
party, fishing from one boat, having in July 1872 taken 
close upon 400 in the course of an ordinary day's angling, 
and in 1873 a party of eight anglers from Kinnesswood 
having caught not less than 722. The perch are very 
voracious, and will swallow almost anything ; any bait, no 
matter what it is, will tempt them ; in fact the best take 
ever made by a juvenile angler was secured by tempting 
each successive fish with one of the eyes of its own im- 
mediate predecessor. It is believed that within the last 
year or two the perch in Lochleven have somewhat in- 
creased in number, but they are still much less numerous 
than they were at and before 1855. 
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THE BEL. 

The eel is much more abundant in Lochleven than is 
generally supposed, for owing to the peculiar habits of 
the fish it seldom allows itself to be seen in the lake; 
and although undoubtedly it is to the angler utterly 
devoid of attraction, it is perhaps, after all, the most 
curious and interesting denizen of which the loch can 
boast. The eel-fishings in Lochleven have for several 
years been let under a separate and special lease to a fish- 
dealer in London, by whom the taking of eels has been 
regularly and systematically prosecuted since 1862. Prior 
to that period eel-fishing had long been almost entirely 
neglected in Lochleven, although eels seem to have been 
caught more or less regularly in the river Leven from an 
exceedingly early date. In Sir John Sinclair's ** Statistical 
Account of Scotland," published in 1793, the statistics of 
Portmoak parish, contributed by the Rev Andrew Grant, 
minister of the parish, contain the following observations 
on the Leven : " The most remarkable fishing in this 
river is that of eels. In the month of September they 
begin to go down from the loch in great numbers to the 
sea, but only during the night. When this season arrives 
the fishers place their nets in the river, which they draw 
every two hours during the night, and frequently find them 
full. As the bulk of the people have an aversion to them 
as food from their serpentine appearance, this fishing turns 
to little account in the view of profit." The eel is believed 
to breed in brackish water, and apparently for that pur- 
pose the adults periodically migrate to the sea by passing 
down the course of any available river, stream, or drain. 
From the peculiar formation of the eel, as well as from its 
ability to exist for a considerable time out of water, it is 
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enabled to follow its natural migratory instinct in spite of 
obstructions and obstacles totally insurmountable by other 
fish. A very curious illustration of this is stated in refer- 
ence to a pond near Bristol, where eels are very plentiful, 
and from which there is no outlet. As the migratory 
season comes round, the eels, true to their natural instinct, 
have again and again been observed to wriggle up the 
trunk of a tree which overhangs the bank of the pond, and 
to crawl along the branches until they reached the opposite 
side, from which they dropped into a small stream that ran 
near, and by tracing down the course of the stream they 
ultimately reached the sea. In Lochleven the eels are not 
obliged to resort to so inconvenient and unusual a mode 
of exit, for the river Leven affords them an easy access 
to the sea at all times. The eels of liOchleven are stated 
to be fully six weeks later of migrating than the eels in 
England. In England they begin to be taken as early as 
the end of April, but in Lochleven they are never caught 
until the middle of June. They are at present taken by 
means of a stationary apparatus constructed across the 
outflow from the loch at the sluices ; and during the dark 
cloudy nights in autumn and winter, when the eels are " on 
the move," they are frequently caught in considerable 
numbers and of very large size. The following may be 
regarded as a pretty accurate approximation to the take of 
eels in Lochleven during recent years : In 1866 about 500 
stones weight are understood to have been taken from the 
loch, in 1866 about 300 stones, in 1867 about 300 stones, 
in 1868 about 400 stones, in 1869 about 360 stones, in 
1870 about 411 stones, in 1871 about 565 stones, and in 
1872 about 400 stones, giving an average of nearly 400 
stones, or 5600 lbs., of eels yearly. There is a pretty 
general belief that the eel, like other flsh, is oviparous, 
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and this belief is supported by our best scientjjc writers. 
The superintendent of the eel-fishings at the sluices, how- 
ever, considers this to be a mistake, and he affirms that 
he has frequently caught eels in Lochleven about to cast 
their young, and in one instance he counted about 100 
young eels in one parent fish. He says that the Loch- 
leven eels are of three distinct varieties — the " Grig 
Eel," with a yellow belly and black on the head, and 
having small eyes ; the " Glut Eel," having a large head 
and tapering off from the head to the tail ; and the '^ Silver 
Eel," having a large eye. The silver eel is the commonest 
of these three species, and is very abundant; but the 
" Glut" and the " Grig" are oftenest caught with bait. It 
may also be stated that the superintendent is decidedly of 
opinion that the young eels are bom and bred in the loch, 
. and that it is only when they have considerably advanced 
in growth that they migrate down the Leven. He has 
never known full-grown eels to return up the Leven, and 
this peculiar fact has been noticed in connection with 
other fresh waters in which the eel abounds. Young eels 
periodically come up from the sea in large shoals, but 
apparently the adults remain for the rest of their exist- 
ence in their newly-adopted element. Some naturalists 
have accounted for the migratory instinct of the eel by 
attributing it to its well-known aversion to cold ; and as 
the time of migration appears to be regulated to a great 
extent by the approach of winter, there seems to be 
some grounds for this belief. It is well known that if eels 
are prevented from migrating to the sea with its higher 
temperature during winter, they invariably bury themselves 
as deeply as possible in the mud, and remain dormant 
there until the milder weather returns. 

Eel-fishing in Lochleven had, it appears, been system- 
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atically followed from an exceedingly remote period, and 
frequent reference is made to it in the older writers upon 
matters connected with Kinross-shire. From an old letter, 
of which as an antiquarian curiosity a copy is introduced 
into these pages, it appears that an annual feu-duty or feu- 
mail, composed partly of a stated quantity of eels, was 
upwards of three centuries ago payable by the proprietor 
of Lochieven to the Archbishop of St Andrews. The 
original letter is in the possession of the present Earl of 
Morton. It is dated 18th February 1573, and is addressed 

" To the Right Honorable William Douglas, 
Off Lochieven. 

"Right Honorable Sir, — Eftir maist hartlie com* 
mendatione please wit I writt to you befor desjrring you 
to half send to me the feu mailes of the lands of Bischop- 
schyre and also so many barrellis of elis as ye had wont 
to pay to my predecessouris, and becaus of your absence at 
that time, as I understand be the berair of my letters, he 
deliverit the said writting to the Lady your Spouse the 
quhilk (as I beleif) ye have seen becaus I half gotten na 
answer thairof I tuik occasione to wrytt again to you for 
the sam effect desyring your answer with this berair John 
Stei Vinson, my servant, quhat ye will do in this premises. 
And gif ye dowtt the pursuite of utheris for the said feu 
mailes I will warrand you at all uther handis. Commend 
me hartlie to the Lady your spouse, quhom with you I 
committ to the protection of the Eternall. Off Sanct 
Andros, the xviii of Februar 1573. — Youris at power, 

"J. Sakctandrois." 

In a retour of the service of William Earl of Morton as 
heir to his grandfather, dated 4th November 1606, the eels 
forming part of the feu-duty are thus referred to : "8 cadi 
sive harellce aiiguillarum salsarum," Of course this annual 
burden has long disappeared, or at all events become con- 
verted into a money payment. 
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Originally the fishing for eels does not appear to have 
been limited exclusively to the outflow from the lake, as 
it is now, but to have been prosecuted, and not unsuccess- 
fully, at some point in the loch itself. The following curious 
extract from the " Kinross Kirk-Session Records " will not 
only be found interesting in itself, but will also afford some 
information as to the mode in which these peculiar fishings 
were carried on in this locality nearly 200 years ago : — 

"ACT ANENT YE EEL-FISHING. 

'^Kinross 27 Jul^ 1701. — Sess : mett — after prayer. The 
Session taking ye eel-fishing into yc consideraon finds yt's 
it is a manifest breach of ye Sabbath forasmuch as ye 
fishers travel three myles to it on Saturdays night and 
fishes till Sabbaths morning near sun rising, comes back al 
ye three myles earring yr eels eyr on yr own or horse back 
or oyr ways delivers ym. (to such persons as hes ym taken 
at a set price) at ye place qr they are taken, and again after 
divine service immediately returns to ye same eel-fishing 
travelling ye sd three myles, sets 3nr netts on ye Sabbath 
afternoon towards night, and therefor does unanimously 
conclude (according to and as far as ye word of God gives 
light) that it ought to be put a stop to as a manifest 6c 
palpable breach of the Lord's day." 



CHAPTER ni. 
The Food of the Trout 

The richness in colour, as well as the delicacy of flavour, 
of the Lochleven trout' proper are undoubtedly to some 
extent characteristic of the distinct species to which the 
fish belongs ; but it is not to be supposed that the recog- 
nised superiority of the trout of Lochleven over those of 
other fresh-water lakes of similar extent is to be attributed 
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to this special cause rather than to the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the lake itsel£ Its extent and physical for- 
matipn, as well as the varied character of the %olum which 
it covers and the shores which encircle it, all combine to 
render Lochleven especially favourable for the culture and 
development of the fish, by affording to them, at all 
seasons of the year, food of the most varied and nutri- 
tious character ; and there cannot be a doubt that to 
these causes are chiefly owing alike the superiority of 
the Lochleven trout and the success of the Lochleven fish- 
ings. This is clearly demonstrated by the fact that the 
superiority in quality is not confined solely to the Loch- 
leven trout proper, but is to be observed in the common 
trout as well, and even in the pike, perch, and eel — all of 
these different species being found to attain in Lochleven 
a perfection unequalled in most other Scottish lakes ; and 
it is still more conclusively established by the equally well- 
ascertained fact that the trout of Lochleven do not con- 
tinue to exhibit the same distinctive superiority when they 
are removed to other waters. Within the last few years 
attempts have been repeatedly made by several proprietors • 
to import into their lakes and artificial ponds the trout of 
Lochleven, and although these attempts have invariably 
been made with the utmost care, we have never heard of 
a single instance in which the fish have continued to 
maintain their pristine character. On the contrary, in 
their new quarters, even when surrounded by advantages 
apparently as favourable to their development as those 
which exist in Lochleven, they are invariably found to 
deteriorate in quality, and to lose much of their distinc- 
tive excellence. The extent to which the growth and de- 
velopment of fish of all kinds depend upon the quantity 
and quality of their food is as well known as it is striking; 
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and that this especially " fishy " characteristic is peculiarly 
marked in all the different orders of the genus Salmonidoe 
is illustrated by the extreme slowness of the growth of 
fresh-water trout when insects — their most nutritious food 
— are not to be had, and its remarkable rapidity during 
that portion of the year when air and water are alike 
teeming with insect life. In the case, too, of young salmon, 
it has been ascertained that so long as they are confined 
to purely fresh water their growth does not exceed six or 
seven inches in two or three years ; while they increase 
very rapidly in size — in some well-ascertained cases gaining 
not less than nine pounds of additional weight in less than 
six months — so soon as they are allowed access to the salt 
water and the nutriment which it affords. So much, 
indeed, does the growth of trout vary according to the 
quantity and quality of their food, that size is now re- 
garded as affording no criterion whatever for determining 
the age of fish, many a tiny specimen of remarkably 
juvenile appearance being in reality a comparative veteran, 
whose growth has merely been retarded by a lack of 
" comfortable circumstances." 

At the time of the partial drainage of Lochleven it was 
believed that the reduction in the extent and depth of its 
waters occasioned very serious permanent injury to the 
fishings, by materially diminishing, if not altogether 
destroying, the food upon which it was generally sup- 
posed that the trout chiefly subsisted, and to which was 
popularly attributed their widely-recognised superiority. 
This food was believed to consist of a small reddish- 
coloured shell-fish peculiarly abundant in the lake, which 
was supposed to be found only in the shallow shingly beds 
lying near to the shores ; and as by the reduction of the 
waters these beds were left high and dry, it was main- 
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in a sustaining matrix. The gluey matter which a trout 
frequently disgorges when caught by an artificial fly, and 
distressed by the unexpected power which the line has 
been exercising over it, is the gelatinous matrix in question. 
It is frequently floated off by the little surging waves 
which so often agitate the waters of lochs, and as its 
specific gravity is scarcely greater than that of water, it is 
easily borne from place to place, thus spreading and in- 
creasing the breed of shells. 

" The pext, and in my opinion the more influential, food 
of trouts in Lochleven, consists of a small crustaceous 
animal belonging to the genus Gammarus of naturalists, 
and- commonly called screw or scrow by the country-people 
of Scotland. It is eagerly sought after by trouts, and 
special experiment as well as general observation has 
proved that the high condition, rich flavour, and red 
colouring of the flesh of trouts are more intimately con- 
nected with the occurrence of this crustaceous species than 
with any other known food. This Gammartis is of active 
habits. It breeds in spring and summer. The eggs are 
numerous, and hatch with great rapidity. They usually 
adhere to the body of the female, the young being thrown 
off to shift for themselves so soon as their locomotive 
powers are established. These creatures conceal them- 
selves among small stones, but in the pursuit of each other, 
and while searching for their own food, they make fre- 
quent excursions into the deeper and more open water, 
and are there engulfed by trout. They are also con- 
stantly wheeling about with a circular motion among the 
stones, and are sought after by large trout towards evening 
within almost a few inches of the shore. 

" The third class or kind of food of trouts in Lochleven 
and elsewhere consists of the infinite variety of flies and 
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other insects which, hovering along the margin, are thrown 
by the winds upon the surface, and serve as food for fishes. 
But in this particular loch, wherever the shingly beds or 
extended masses of small stones and gravel prevail along 
the margin of the water, there is, moreover, a vast abun- 
dance of a well-sized dipterous or two-winged insect be- 
longing to the Gulicidas or Gnat tribe, the habits of which 
being somewhat peculiar, may be briefly adverted to. 
The generality of flies, commonly so called, are not bred in 
the water, and during the transitionary condition which 
intervenes between the larvae or worm state and that of 
the perfect insect, they are quite, inert and divested of all 
means of locomotion. They are protected by a compara- 
tively firm case or cover, and instinctively, before the 
assumption of this torpid state, they conceal themselves in 
the earth or among protecting herbage. But the gnat-like 
insect now alluded to is born and bred in the water. It 
dwells there continuously for a length of time, and is 
never subjected to the inert or motionless condition which 
more or less characterises the intermediate state of the 
majority of land insects. Its change from the larva to the 
chrysalis state consists merely in a gradual increase of size 
and the rudimentary development of wings and other 
members. It eats, moves, and is apparent in the waters 
during its whole existence, whether as larva or chrysalis ; 
but in spring and summer it works its way to the upper 
surface of stones or the stalks of plants, so as to bring 
itself upon at least a level with the surface of the water, 
or it crawls to the margin of the loch itself, and there, 
divesting itself of a kind of skinny case or covering, it 
unfolds a pair of gauzy wings and becomes a flying insect. 
But thou^ thus endowed with the faculty of flight, it is 
for the most part careless of the exercise of that faculty, 
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especially if abundance of males and females occur in the' 
same locality. Its life, in fact, has been spent beneath 
the waters. It is, strictly speaking, an aquatic creature, 
and its object in the winged state consists in providing for 
the continuance of its kind. The sexes seek and speedily 
find each other, and in a few days the female deposits her 
eggs in the water and dies. These eggs are hatched in 
myriads along the shore, and give birth to numerous small 
aquatic worms or larvae, which speedily increase in size, 
and become a fitting food for trouts. There are various 
kinds of these flies. The most abundant in Lochleven in 
the earlier months of the year have the body of a pale 
green colour while in the chrysalis state, changing to 
brown when in the completed condition. Their periods of 
transformation also vary. Some which deposit their eggs 
in spring produce matured young in summer, and these 
laying their eggs speedily produce larvae, which continue 
in the water during autumn and winter, and assume the 
winged state in spring. We have found the Lochleven 
trout perfectly gorged with them in the month of May. 

** Other kinds of aquatic flies are equally numerous in 
the loch in question. Of these the largest and most pro- 
ductive is a four-winged insect commonly called the stone- 
fly, which requires the circle of the whole year to complete 
its metamorphosis. It shows itself in the winged state 
upon the stones along the shores in spring, and depositing 
its eggs in the water, its larvae attain a good size in six 
months, and afford an excellent sustenance for trout 
throughout the winter months. The largest kind is a 
brown insect, Ferla bicundata of naturalists ; the smaller 
is of a greenish yellow, Perla lutea. Both abound in 
Lochleven. Many kinds of Phryganea are also extremely 
common in Lochleven. The larvae of these, which are 
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remarkably nutritious, are usually termed cad-bait or case- 
worms, by reason of their forming for themselves a pro- 
tecting covering of small stones and portions of plants 
agglutinated together and frequently combined with 
particles of sand and fine gravel. These insects also 
dwell for many months beneath the surface, and constitute 
a favourite food both of trout and charr. They assume 
the winged state in spring and early summer, and being 
indifferent fliers, and disinclined to move from the margins, 
are easily driven by the winds into the water, thus serv- 
ing in all conditions of their existence as food for fish. 
Indeed, all these aquatic flies, whatever may be their 
specific kinds, their periods of transformation, or the 
length of their continuance in the larva state, are blown 
upon the waters in vast quantities in spring and summer 
while engaged along the shores in pairing or in depositing 
their eggs. This fact is instinctively known and acted 
upon by the fish themselves, which, especially in breezy 
weather, seek the windward shores of the loch. The fisher- 
men also seem to act instinctively, as they always haul 
their nets to the windward, and are right in so doing, 
although they do not assign, and probably know not the 
reason of their own proceeding. I deem it needless to 
enter into more minute details regarding the various kinds 
of insects which inhabit the loch. 

" It is no doubt owing to the abundant and perpetual 
breeding of these and other living creatures that the trout 
in question owe their superior quality. The absence of 
rocky shores and of precipitous or suddenly-shelving banks 
is also a great advantage in two ways. First, As concerns 
the increase of the insect and other tribes already men- 
tioned ; and second, As connected with the mechanical work- 
ing of the net. Several other Scotch lochs contain trout 
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nearly, if not altogether as fine as those of Lochleven, and 
in these the Gammari or screws already named are known 
to abound ; but the shelving shores are either too steep to 
admit of the net being drawn within a sufficient nearness 
of the bottom, or the shallower and otherwise more ap- 
propriate bays have here and there large projecting stones 
which' equally hinder the successful hauling of the net 
in shore. It is from the happy combination of smooth, 
rather shallow, and gradually-descending shores, and the 
consequent increase of innumerable legions of minute 
aquatic creatures, that Lochleven derives the excellent 
quality of its trouts, and the facility of their capture by 
netting. It is owing to this same superabundance of 
naturjJ food that no trout in Scotland, where the actual 
number is so great, are so difficult to raise with the artificial 
fly. That their amount is actually very great may be 
inferred from the fact that the loch is fished continuously 
for eight months in the year without any apparent diminu- 
tion of their numbers, and that twenty dozen and upwards 
are sometimes taken at a single hauL It is well known, 
however, that the productive powers of fishes in general 
are almost unbounded, and that where the requisite con- 
ditions meet, of a well-adapted spawning bed, a reasonable 
protection of the young fish, and a suitable supply of food 
both for young and old, the increase is beyond calculation. 
From the great abundance and fine condition of the Loch- 
leven fishes, it seems that the conditions referred to are 
there most happily combined. It is not the trout alone 
that derive advantage from these favourable circumstances, 
the perch being also as superior to those of the generality 
of lochs as are the other species, though of less commercial 
value." 

The highly important scientific information furnished 
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by Mr Wilson was fully corroborated by the evidence of 
several other witnesses who were examined on the same 
occasion regarding the general food of the trout. These 
witnesses consisted chiefly of the fishermen and others, 
whose daily experience afforded them favourable oppor- 
tunities for inspecting the fish at different periods of the 
year, and of ascertaining the usual contents of their 
stomachs. In those days, owing to the difficulty and 
. delay attending the transmission of the trout from Kinross 
to the London and other equally-distant markets, it was 
customary to preserve the fish by potting them, and the 
men engaged in performing that duty were enabled to give 
important information as to the different vaiieties of food 
which they were in the habit of finding in the stomachs of 
the fish operated upon by them. Nothing could be more 
reliable than evidence of this thoroughly practical charac- 
ter, in dealing with such a question as that which formed 
the subject of investigation ; and in perusing the evidence 
laid before the jury, one cannot avoid being struck by the 
remarkable harmony which exists in the main between 
the results of the plain practical observations of the un- 
lettered fishermen and the able and learned deductions of 
the eminent naturalist Mr Wilson. On one important 
point, indeed, the evidence of the fishermen supplies an 
apparent defect in Mr Wilson's statement. It will be 
observed that he refers chiefly to the insect food of the 
trout, and that with the exception of a short and passing 
reference to the different varieties of small shell-fish exist- 
ing in Lochleven, he does not allude to any other kind of 
food used to any extent by the fish. The statements of 
the other witnesses, and especially those of James M^Gill, 
whose remarkable knowledge of the natural history of the 
district has already been alluded to, show that various 
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animals besides those described by Mr Wilson were much 
used as food by the fish. M*Gill, after stating that he had 
resided in Kinross all his life, and had from his youth been 
much connected with fishing on the loch and on the burns . 
which run into it, and had as fisherman assisted the dif- 
ferent tacksmen of the fishings for several years, says that 
'' he had the management of curing the trout, and in the 
process of curing had observed the food found in the 
stomachs of the trout — had observed this in thousands of 
trouts at all seasons. It was generally in March, April, 
May, and June that the trout were cured and potted, when 
the trout were at the b^st. He never observed any small 
shell-fish or small shells in the stomachs of the trouts. 
The food appeared to be chiefly worms, minnows, perch, 
young trout, and a small insect which in winter is found 
creeping at the bottom of the loch, and becomes a fly in 
summer. The worms are very like the landworm, about 
three inches in length, and they abound much opposite 
Cavilston and on the south side of the loch, where the soil 
is of a clayey nature. They are found in deep water, and 
not so much in a sandy shallow bottom. That his atten- 
tion was first called to those worms by often observing 
great numbers of them in the boat among the trout which 
had been caught Had also observed, on striking the trout 
on the back of the head and holding the head downwards, 
that numbers of these worms would fall out of the mouth. 
That on the north side of the loch he has observed the 
trout caught there to have numbers of small black leeches 
in their stomachs. That this was generally found in the 
charr-trout, the common name of which is ' gelly-trough,* 
probably from its using the gelly or leech as food. Has 
found this kind of trout gorged with worms and leeches 
and small fry, but never any shells. That the loch 
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abounds also witli the fly before mentioned, which he has 
often used for bait to fish with." 

The investigation resulted in its being clearly established 
that the trout of Lochleven did not depend exclusively, or 
even principally, on any special kind of food, but, on the 
contrary, that the lake afforded them nutriment of an 
exceedingly varied character, and in never-failing abun- 
dance ; and that the generally-accepted " shell-fish theory," 
and the supposition based upon it that the partial drainage 
of the lake had diminished the food in quantity to an 
extent proportionally greater than the reduction in the 
superficial area of the water, or had to any appreciable 
extent whatever deteriorated it in quality, was alike ground- 
less, and proceeded from an entire misconception of what 
the food of the trout really consisted, and where it was 
chiefly to be found. Independently altogether of the 
evidence already referred to, the question appears to have 
been most conclusively and satisfactorily disposed of by the 
evidence of several other witnesses — fish-dealers and others 
— who had been regularly supplied with trout both before 
and since the drainage, and who distinctly stated that they 
could observe no deterioration whatever in the quality of 
the fish. It has been thought necessary thus fully to 
discuss the question how far the drainage of the loch 
affected the quality of the trout, as, according to the 
opinion generally prevalent at the time of the operations, 
and for many years afterwards, a serious deterioration 
in quality was believed to have taken place; and this 
opinion was not confined to the district alone — ^in fact, 
even scientific writers of so much weight as Dr Parnell 
appear to have shared in the belief, for in his account of 
the Fario Levemnds, already referred to, he says, '* These 
trout have fallen off considerably in their general flavour 
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and condition, owing, it is said, to the partial drainage of 
the loch having destroyed their best feeding-ground by 
exposing the beds of fresh-water shells, the animals of which 
form the greater portion of their food.'* Considering the 
extensive nature of the drainage operations, it is not 
astonishing that such a belief should have suggested itself, 
and no doubt the belief was much strengthened by the 
fact that during the seasons of 1832, 1833, 1834, and part 
of 1835, there was a serious decrease in the produce of 
the fishings. This falling off, however, is stated by the 
witnesses to have been merely in the quantity, and not in 
the quality of the trout ; and it is satisfactorily accounted 
for partly by the serious drought of 1826, which dried up 
the tributaries of the lake, and of course destroyed all 
the young fry of that season, and partly by a heavy flood 
during the winter of 1833, by which the spawn deposited 
in the streams was swept down into the loch, where, owing 
to the want of motion in the water, it would remain un- 
hatched until it either decayed or was devoured by the fish, 
vermin, or waterfowl. Either of these causes was certainly 
quite sufficient in itself to diminish to a serious extent the 
stock of trout in the loch for several years subsequently. 
That the diminution in quantity, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, was to a considerable extent merely temporary 
in its character, the experience of the last thirty-five years 
sufficiently proves, and no one at all familiar with the 
fishings during that period will venture to maintain that 
the Lochleven trout of the present day are at all inferior 
in quality to their remote and illustrious ancestry, although 
undoubtedly the yearly take is much smaller now than it 
used to be in the old days when the waters of the loch 
stood at their original level, and covered a much larger 
superficial area. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Spawning Streams, 

In its spawning streams, the first and most essential requi- 
site for the proper development of its fish-producing capabili- 
ties^ Lochleyen is not quite so highly favoured as in its 
admirable adaptation for afifording nourishment to the 
trout. The tributaries of the loch are not unfavourably 
situated for spawning purposes, but being inconsiderable 
in size, they are liable to be nearly, if not altogether, dried 
up during a long-continued summer drought, while in 
winter their channels are frequently swept by heavy floods. 
There is thus occasioned much injury to the fishings, not 
only from the destruction of the young fish in the streams 
in summer, but also from the immense quantities of the 
ova, which are frequently rendered useless by being carried 
down by the winter floods into the still waters of the lake, 
or lodged in the mouths of drains or other crevices in the 
banks. Both of these evils have undoubtedly been much 
increased of recent years by the improved drainage of the 
district, which has rendered the land less retentive, and has 
enabled it to run off the surface-water much more rapidly now 
than in the old ante-drainage days. This inevitable result 
of the agricultural improvement and development of the 
country is everywhere throughout Scotland diminishing 
in our trouting streams both the number and size of the 
trout to an extent so serious as almost to tempt enthusias- 
tic but despairing anglers to rail against the present era of 
progress and enlightenment, and to wish that they could 
return once more to those good old days when our agricul- 
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turists submitted patiently and unmurmuringly to whatever 
plethora of water it had pleased Nature to allot to their 
lands. 

The principal tributaries of Lochleven are the North and 
South Queichs, both rising not very far apart from each 
other in the range of the Ochils, to the westward of the 
village of Cambo, and about seven miles distant from the 
lake. The North Queich flows eastward through the 
parish of Orwell, passing close to the town of Milnathort, 
and it falls into the lake about a mile to the east of that 
town. Its numerous small tributaries branch off in 
different directions here and there along its course, and 
one of these, which is much frequented by the trout 
during the spawning season, runs through the very centre of 
the manufacturing town of Milnathort. The South Queich 
takes a more southerly course, and entering the parish of 
Kinross at its extreme north-west point, flows in a south- 
easterly direction towards the town of Kinross, and falls 
into the loch at the southern extremity of the town. The 
Gairney, which forms the tributary next in size to the 
Queichs, rises in the eastern portion of the parish of Fos- 
soway, and flows in an easterly direction through part of 
the parish of Cleish, and along the southern boundary of 
the parish of Kinross, until it falls into the lake at a point 
in the south shore situated about two miles to the south- 
east of the Tacksman's Pier. Besides these there are the 
Pow £um, which falls into the loch near to the Old Manse 
of Orwell, and several other smaller bums or drains, which 
flow direct into the lake. All of these streams are more or 
less frequented by the Lochleven trout during the spawn- 
ing season, but the principal spawning streams are the 
North and South Queichs and their tributaries. The 
(Jaimey also is frequently resorted to by the trout ; but it 
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is not 80 favourably adapted for spawning purposes as the 
Queichs, owing to the gravel beds in its channel having 
been removed about fifty years ago, when the stream was 
deepened and straightened. Occasional instances have been 
known of the trout spawning in the lake, but this is 
undoubtedly a very exceptional occurrence. During the 
spawning season large trout may now and again be seen 
lying in a semi-torpid state among the shingle on the 
shallow banks near the margin of the lake. This is 
generally noticed near the mouth of one or other of the 
spawning streams, and may be regarded as resulting from 
some slight emyr calculi, to which even trout at such 
times may be liable. 

Dr Pamell, in his account of the Fario LevenensU, or 
Lochleven trout proper, fixes its spawning season in 
January, February, and March, but he does not state his 
authority for doing so. Whatever may have been his 
authority, it is peHectly clear either that he has made a 
mistake, or that the Lochleven trout has in some mys- 
terious way changed its habits since he made his obser- 
vations, for it is now well ascertained that the Fario 
Levenensis and the common trout both ascend the tribu- 
taries of Lochleven to spawn from three to four months 
earlier than the period which he specifies. The trout 
begin to go up from the lake towards the end of September 
or the beginning of October, so soon as the waters in the 
streams are sufficiently flooded to admit of their passing 
safely over the shallower portions; and they continue to 
ascend in greater or less numbers at irregular times after 
every flood which occurs during the months of November, 
December, or the beginning of January. It is understood 
that the trout do not remain up the stream for any length 
of time; indeed persons who have been sufficiently inter- 
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ested to make observations on the subject, affirm that they 
return to the loch within a day or two after they have 
deposited their spawn. By the end o£ January spawning 
trout are scarcely to be seen in the streams. The trout 
instinctively seek their spawning ground in the narrowest 
and most confined parts of the water, and they are often 
found in considerable numbers, and of large size, far up 
the channels of the little streamlets and drains which form 
the tributaries of the larger burns. In some casc^ large 
trout are not infrequently found stranded in water too 
shallow to cover them ; and in one of the streams at 
Milnathort several dozens have for some time back been 
yearly rescued from an unwatery grave by being carried 
down in the hand to the deeper parts of the bum. In 
walking along the banks of the smaller streams during the 
spawning season, large numbers of trouts, varying from one 
to three pounds in weight, are here and there to be seen 
either darting excitedly up and down the burn, or lying in a 
still, half-torpid, and exhausted state on the gravelly portions 
of the channel; while all along the water-course the ''redds'' 
or nests made by the trout may be easily detected by the 
accumulated mounds of gravel, sometimes several yards in 
length, and from six to ten inches and upwards in height, 
with which the parent fish have carefully and industriously 
covered their valuable deposit. The trout return to the 
loch after spawning, spare and lanky in condition, and 
showing much room for making up ; but they improve very 
rapidly, and by the end of May and beginning of June 
comparatively few fish are caught out of condition. Mr 
Yarrell, in treating of the common trout, adopts a con- 
clusion arrived at by Dr Davy, to the effect that the 
female trout spawn only once in two years. This opinion 
was formed by Dr Davy from the result of observations 
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made by him while angling. He appears to have been in 
the invariable habit of opening and carefully examining 
the trouts he caught, and he found that as the spawning 
season approached, only about one-half of the female fish 
had visible eggs, while in the other half there were no 
signs of the development of ova. This theory is certainly 
a novel one, and if correct — and the premises on which it 
is founded Are, to say the least of them, thoroughly 
practical and apparently to be relied upon — there seems 
to be good reason for supposing that the habit must 
be a general natural characteristic of the whole genus 

In addition to the injury resulting from the occasional 
drying up and flooding of the spawning streams, there is 
no inconsiderable damage <]iCcasioned to the fishing by 
some .of the works situated on the liTorth and South 
Queichs, owing to the quantities of noxious matter — such 
as wool-scourings, dye-stuff, and other refuse — which are 
allowed to flow into the streams, and by which the waters 
are frequently much polluted. This cannot fail to be 
highly injurious to the fish, and efforts have again and 
again been made to remedy the evil. In general the 
owners of the works, to their credit be it said, have shown 
every desire to remove all cause of complaint by the con- 
struction oi filters and other purifying apparatus, but 
hitherto no effectual remedy has been devised. The sub- 
ject of the pollution of our rivers and streams has more 
than once been forced upon the attention of the Legislature ; 
and it must be a matter of much satisfaetion to anglers to 
observe the efforts which are now being used to devise 
means for remedying, or at least diminishing, this clamant 
evil ; and it is to be hoped that some good practical result 
may ere long be arrived at, and that any legislative 
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measure which may be passed may be calculated to 
protect the interests of riparian proprietors and of anglers 
generally^ without at the same time interfering too in- 
juriously with the growing commercial prosperity of the 
manufacturing districts of the country. Among the other 
local sources of injury to the fishings, mention must be 
made of the efforts of those juvenile anglers who during 
the summer months whip the waters of the Queichs 
with an industry and perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. The number of young Lochleven trout destroyed 
in this way is much greater than is generally supposed, as 
many a schoolboy returns home from his Saturday after- 
noon's fishing with from four to eight dozen of tiny trout 
as a trophy of his angling prowess, the size generally 
ranging from three to five inches in length. The chief 
defect, however, of the spawning streams is the facility 
with which, owing to their position, they can be poached 
during the spawning season with little risk of detection. 
Indeed, until within the last few years it was difficult, even 
with the closest and most systematic watching during the 
close season, to prevent the wholesale slau^ter of the 
spawning fish. Of all the various forms of poaching this 
certainly is the lowest and the least excusable, not only on 
account of the wanton injury which it occasions to the 
fish-producing powers of the waters, but still more on ac- 
count of the unwholesome state of the fish, which renders 
them utterly unfit for human food. This unfortunately 
too prevalent local peccadillo appears to be of very old 
standing, for we find that so far back as the year 1633, in 
the first Parliament of Charles L, a special Act was passed 
for the purpose of putting a stop to the practice in Loch- 
leven. The Act is an antiquarian curiosity in its way, 
and we therefore give it in its literal terms. 
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ACT XXIX. 

In favour of the earle of Mortoun, and the lord Dalkeith, 
his sone, anent the loche of levin and preserva- 
tione of the fishings thairof. 

29. Our Soverane Lord and estaits of this present 
Parliament considering that the loche of lochlevin perteines 
heritablie in propertie To his Majesties richt trustie cowsigne 
and counseller, Williame Earle of Mortoun, lord great 
thesaurer of this realm, and Eobert lord Dalkeith, his 
sone, and that the said loche is weill plenished and fur- 
nished with pykes, perches, and trouts of divers kinds, and 
that quhen the fish ascend furth of the said loche to the 
waters, burnes, and strypes that fall in the same, to spawn 
thairin, thair is great slauchter and destruction of thame 
comitted by the countrey people about, whairby the said 
loche and fishing thairof is not of such worth to the heritors 
of the said loche nor to the countrey about as it would be 
if the saids fishes were not slaine in the saids watters, 
burnes, and strypes, for remedie quhairof his Majestie, 
with advyse and consent of the estates of this present 
parliament Statuites and ordaines that none of his Majes- 
ties lieges slay any pykes, perches, trouts, or any other 
fishes in the waters, strypes, or burns that fall in the said 
loche or run furth thairof within the space of fyve miles to 
the said loche, under the payne of tuentie punds usual 
money of this realm, to be payit by each contraveiner 
toties quoties for each contraventioun, and ordaines the 
saids whole paines and unlawes of contraventioun to apper- 
teine to the said Earle of Mortoun, and his said sone, thair 
airs, and successors, and by these presents gives and grants, 
power, and commission to thame, and thair bailies and de- 
puttes, to call before thame withiii the town of Kinroscher 
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all persons suspect of slaying of the said fish within the 
said bumes, waters, loch, or strypes, within the said space 
of fyve myles to the said loch, and as they sail be fund 
guiltie or innocent of slaying thairof, to assoilzie thame or 
unlaw thame in the unlawes forsaids, and to deceme and 
ordain the persones convict to pay the same unlawes to the 
proctour fiscal, to be appointit for that effect by the said 
Earle of Mortoun, his said sone, or thair forsaids, and 
ordaines letters of horning upon a simple charge of sax 
dayes poinding and other letters and executorialls requisite 
to be direct for payment to the said proctour fiscal of the 
saids unlawes, and ordaines publication to be maid heirof 
in forme as effeirs/* 

The penalties imposed by this Act have been firequently 
enforced, and until the year 1860 it formed the only, pro- 
tection of the Lochleven trout during the spawning season. 
That protection, however, geems to have been of a very 
partial character, and utterly insufficient to put a stop to 
trout-poaching. No doubt this was to some extent attri- 
butable to occasional neglect and carelessness in watching 
the spawning streams, but probably it chiefly arose from 
the peculiarity of the terms of the Act, and the difficulty of 
enforcing its provisions in the generality of the cases which 
occurred. The Act, it will be observed, only deals with 
the actual ^' slaying " of the fish, and the possibility of a 
conviction was thus precluded unless the poacher were 
caught in the act or with the captured fish in his possession. 
The extent to which trout-poaching prevailed in the district 
about thirty years ago, as well as the systematic mode in 
which it was followed, may be gathered from the following 
particulars culled from the evidence of three noted local 
poachers who were examined under the proceedings before 
the sheriff and jury in 1840, for the purpose of showing 
that the decrease in the fishings was not caused by the 
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drainage operations alone, but arose partly from the want 
of proper watching during the close»season. The first of 
these worthies states that '' he had fished in the burns in 
his young days a very great deal. Had fished occasionally 
at nights, killing trout in the spawning season. One night 
he killed nine trouts; on another occasion twenty or twenty- 
two, all full-grown trouts. This was a little after Martin- 
mas ; a few on other occasions. There were not many in the 
waters. The waters were not well protected. Had often 
seen lights on the waters at night, which he knew were 
from poachers killing trout in the spawning-time. One 
night, while poaching, he observed at least two lights be- 
sides his own. The practice is to hold a light in the one 
hand and a spear in the other. The trout are not afraid of 
the light, and it enables the poacher to see the trout quite ^ 
distinctly. The trout are very easily killed in this way. On 
that occasion he killed twenty or twenty-two. He only saw 
twenty-five in all, so that only two escaped." The second 
states that '^ he commenced when he was a boy of eight or 
ten years of age to fish the waters which run into Lochleven, 
particularly in spawning-time. Fished the bums ten or 
twelve years, and he killed a great many every year; 
there was scarcely a week that he was not killing trouts 
in the bums both night and day. Had often filled a two- 
handed tub with trout in a night for years running. Had 
killed trout 6 lbs. in weight. Was never caught fishing; 
but out of ill-will a neighbour, knowing that he was in the 
way of killing trouts in the bums, informed the officers 
that he had trouts in the house, and they searched and got 
five trouts which had been salted for use. That very evening 
he came home with twenty-five trouts which he had then 
killed. This was in winter. Witness was punished, and got 
thirteen days' imprisonment for the above ofifence. He had 
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killed an immense number of trout in foul season, and was 
never checked but on the above occasion. After he was 
released from jail, he continued to kill trouts. Knew that 
others killed immense numbers !as well as himsel£ Had 
been with previous witness at this trade. Had seen ten 
or a dozen of people at one time on the waters killing 
fish, all separate parties, and he had no doubt immense 
injury was done to the fishing by this poaching. At the 
tail of spates, when the trouts were most plentiful in the 
burns, and when they were chiefly poached, they were full 
of spawn. Thought there were as many trouts killed 
in the burns in winter as were killed by the nets.'* Th^ 
third states that he '* had been engaged in poaching on the 
waters since he was a boy. Since that time was employed 
on one occasion to watch the fishings, but he did not like 
this, or to be the means of bringing others into trouble, as 
he had been so often guilty himself. Had frequently 
been with last witness at night with spear and lantern. 
Generally took a bag or poke to carry home the trouts. 
Had gone both by day and night, and was never even 
scared. Never knew of any watching at that time. He 
and others went very openly. Had often filled his bag 
with as many as he was able to carry home. Went almost 
daily during spates. It was necessary to go to the waters 
immediately after spates, otherwise the waters would have 
been cleared of the whole trouts by others. The trouts go 
to the shallow gravelly beds of the bums to redd or 
spawn, and they are very easily killed when in the act of 
depositing the spawn. They lie quite still, and are as 
easily killed and picked up as gathering cherries. Had 
often seen numbers of separate parties in a night at the 
same trade. Knew two persons in Milnathort who killed 
1 60 trouts in one night. Understands they were salted for 
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consumption at home, particularly by those in Milnathort. 
Heard a tailor in Milnathort say he was eating the salted 
trouts so late as in the month of May. This person and 
another in Milnathort were noted killers of trouts. The 
trouts thus killed would average a pound or a pound and 
a half in weight overhead. Had killed them as heavy as 
three pounds in weight. None could escape after they 
went up the waters, and he believed that there were as 
many killed in this way as by the regular fishing in the 
loch. Had killed trout at the mouth of the loch just as 
they were leaving it to go up the waters after a spate, and 
when the water was a little muddy. This kind of fishing 
was not thought in any way criminal, as it was so common, 
and no one thought he was doing ilL The practice was 
common both in town and country.'' 

Of late years trout-poaching has been very greatly 
diminished in the district, owing to a more regular and com- 
plete system of watching having been adopted. By this 
means, coupled with the efficient aid now afforded by the 
police, the risk of detection has been much increased ; and 
few persons, except thoughtless lads, or the most idle and 
depraved portion of our community, now indulge in the 
practice. Indeed it has recently been almost entirely dis- 
continued in consequence of the stringent provisions of the 
Fisheries (Scotland) Act of 1860 (23 and 24 Vict. c. 45), 
by which a penalty not exceeding £5 and expenses, with 
the alternative of two months' imprisonment, is imposed on 
any one fishing for trout or other fresh-water fish in any 
river, water, or loch in Scotland with any net, or by double- 
rod fishing, or cross-line fishing, or set lines, or otter-fish- 
ing, or burning the water, or by striking the fish with any 
instrument, or by pointing or putting into the water lime 
or other substance destructive to trout or other fresh- water 
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fish, with intent to destroy them \ or on any person aiding 
and assisting in so taking or fishing for any trout or other 
fresh-water fish ; or on any person trespassing upon any 
ground enclosed or unenclosed, or in or upon any river, 
water, or loch, with intent so to take any trout or other fresh- 
water fish. Under this later Act, the difficulties which 
under the old Act lay in the way of detection and con- 
viction have been entirely removed ; and as imprisonment 
is made the alternative of non-payment of the penalty, the 
punishment is much more simple and direct than it was 
under the old Act, the penalties under which could only 
be recovered as an ordinary civil debt. The recent Act 
also differs from the old Act in the following important 
features, all of which tend to simplify the procedure under 
it, and materially increase its deterrent effect. The old 
Act is a 'private one, applicable to Lochleven alone, and 
it can only be enforced at the private instance of the pro- 
prietor of the lake; while the later Act is a public *one, 
applicable to all the rivers, waters, and lochs of Scotland, 
and the prosecutions under it are at the instance of the 
Procurator-Fiscal as public prosecutor. The private Act 
only applies to trouts which have gone up "the bums, 
waters, and strypes" to spawn, and its operation is 
thus limited to the spawning season alone ; but the 
public Act applies to the whole year — summer as well as 
winter. The private Act, again, only deals with the actual 
slaying of the trout ; while the ofifence recognised by the 
public Act includes not only the taking of the fish, but 
also the attempting to take, the aiding in attempting to 
take, and even the trespassing with intent to take the fish 
by the illegal methods specified in the Act. The Act is a 
most beneficial one to anglers, and if its effects in the 
other angling districts of Scotland have been at all equal 
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to those which it has already produced in Kinross-shire, 
it must have proved a most valuable protection to the 
finny inhabitants of our rivers and lakes. The recent pro- 
secutions for trout-poaching have been not only very few 
in number, but comparatively insignificant in character, 
consisting chiefly of cases where one fish had been captured 
in apparent unpremeditated thoughtlessness; and for many 
years back there has not occurred any o^ those instances 
of wholesale and deliberate poaching which were un- 
fortunately too common in days of yore. It is to be hoped 
that the improvement is only partly attributable to statu- 
tory influence^ and that, to some extent at least, it may be 
accredited to the increased intelligence and more indus- 
trious and '* law-abiding " habits of our working classes. 
From whatever cause the improvement arises, it must be 
satisfactory to every right-thinking person to know that 
this peculiar local failing of nearly three centuries' standing 
has at length all but disappeared ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that the increased and still increasing success of the 
Lochleven fishings during recent years arises in a great 
measure firom the diminution of poaching on the spawning 
streams of the lake. The extraordinary fecundity of fish 
is well known, and if the quantity of ova in a spawning 
Lochleven trout is estimated at the rate generally allowed 
to all orders of the Salmonidoe — 1000 ova to every pound 
the parent fish weighs — the enormous injury to the fishings 
resulting from the slaughter of a very few of the spawning 
trout may be approximated. In fact, it is considered that 
proper protection of the tributaries of the loch during the 
spawning season is, in addition to the regular systematic 
destruction of the pike, all that is really required to de- 
velop, to their fullest extent, the fish-producing capabilities 
of Lochleven, and that so long as the requisite precautions 
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for thiBse purposes are carefully attended to, the loch will be 
found quite capable of sustaining the large and incessant 
drain which it has during the last few seasons undergone. 
The trouts taken during season 1872 by the rod alone are 
stated at 18,000. At first glance this appears to be a 
large number of trout to be taken annually from a lake of 
the extent of Lochleven ; but it probably, after all, amounts 
to little beyond the number of young trout which, under 
proper protection, would in one single season be contributed 
to the lake by three or four dozen of really good spawning 
fish. 



CHAPTER V. 

Experiments in Artificial Fish-Hatching, 

Ik last chapter reference was made to the natural defects 
in the tributaries of Lochleven, as well as to the other 
local causes which tend seriously to lessen their adapta- 
bility as spawning beds for the trout. These form the one 
solitary instance in which nature has failed to deal liberaUy 
towards Lochleven, for in every other respect it possesses 
great natural advantages, which, although not uncommon 
in other fresh-water lakes, are rarely to be found so happily 
combined. These advantages, so far as relating to the 
furnishing of ample and nutritious food to the trout, have 
already been folly considered ; but, in addition to these, 
there is the important facility afforded for the cultivation 
and thorough protection of the trout in the lake, owing to 
its belonging exclusively to one proprietor. Sir Graham 
Montgomery, and still more on account of its being almost 
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entirely surrounded by his own lands. These advantages 
do not often occur in a fresh-water lake of the dimensions 
of Lochleven, and their existence removes many of those 
obstacles which in other large lakes prevent the necessary 
measures from being taken to develop fully their resources. 
In particular, it would be difficult indeed to find anywhere 
else a field so suitable as Lochleven for artificial fish- 
culture; and it is not to be wondered at that the idea 
of establishing a fish-hatching apparatus on its shores, 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to insure its being 
at all times kept fully stocked with trout, should have 
suggested itself to the proprietor. Fish-culture, although 
it has only within the last twenty years taken hold of the 
public attention in Scotland, and although even yet it can 
only be regarded among us as being in its infancy, is far 
from being a modern idea. So long ago as towards the 
middle of last century, a most interesting and minute 
account of experiments in the artificial propagation of 
trout and salmon by Mr Jacobs, a German, was published 
in the Hanover Magazine; and the details which he there 
furnishes of the various precautions he adopted, and the 
apparatus he employed, very closely resemble those in use 
at the present day in the extensive establishment at Stor- 
montfield for the cultivation of salmon in the river Tay. 
The process of fish-hatching by artificial means is an 
exceedingly simple and inexpensive one, and it possesses, 
in addition, the rare merit of being unfailing in its success. 
It consists simply of the taking of the ova from the female 
trout by a little careful manipulation (in no way injurious 
to the parent fish), and after the ova have been impregnated 
with the milt of the male, they are strewed among gravel 
in a narrow wooden box or trough, through which runs an 
incessant stream of fresh water. The spawn remains in this 
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stream until by the vivifying influence of the water the 
young fish is sufficiently developed to burst its shell, when 
it instinctively finds its way down the current to a nursing 
or feeding pond situated below. Here it is carefully 
nourished and protected from its many natural enemies 
until it is capable of being set afloat for life. The ad- 
vantages secured by this artificial mode of propagation are 
many and important. It protects the parent fish from the 
many risks to which they are exposed in their periodical 
visits to the spawning streams, and it increases to a very 
large extent the fruitfulness of the spawn by insuring not 
only the proper impregnation, but likewise the successful 
hatching of the whole deposit. It not only secures the 
ova from the ravages of insects, water-rats, waterfowl, and 
other creatures which destroy the deposits to such an 
extent in the ordinary, unprotected spawning streams, but 
it also affords ample protection to the young firy at that 
period of their existence when they form easy and tempting 
victims to their many natural enemies. The system has of 
late years been brought to great perfection in France, and 
its effects are becoming visible in the increase in the 
variety as well as in the number of the fish now to be found 
in the rivers and lakes of that country. In England, too, 
it is much adopted, and the results there have been equally 
successful and encouraging. In short, past experiences all 
tend to demonstrate the importance of the art and the 
immense benefit, not to anglers only, but to the country at 
large, which would inevitably result from its becoming 
more generally established among us. By means of 
artificial fish-culture a constant, never-failing supply of 
young trout, sufficiently advanced to be able in some 
measure to protect themselves, can be regularly every year 
contributed to any river or lake; and this supply can be 
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increased or diminished at pleasure, according to the food- 
affiording capacities of the water. The experiments in 
Scotlfuid have hitherto been chiefly, if not altogether, 
limited to the propagation of salmon or other migratory 
6sh in the rivers and lakes possessing a communication 
with the sea ; and we are not aware of any instance in 
which the art has been applied as it is applied in Loch- 
leven — to the propagation of purely fresh-water flsh in an 
inland lake entirely cut off from the ocean. There is no 
natural reason why the success which has attended the former 
class of experiments should not equally apply to the latter ; 
and the results of the experimental attempts which for 
some years back have been made on Lochleven, clearly 
prove that the apparatus now in use there only requires 
enlargement and elaboration to secure to Lochleven the 
means of keeping up its stock of trout to the fullest 
possible extent against all comers, and however heavy and 
incessant may be the yearly drain to which it is subjected 
by its many angling frequenters. It has been calculated 
by those who have devoted attention to fish-culture, that 
water favourably adapted for nourishing fish can be 
cultivated to an extent capable of yielding £10 of yearly 
return for every superficial acre ; and if this data be correct, 
it would represent, in the case of Lochleven, a yearly 
revenue of from £30,000 to £40,000. Even allowing for 
considerable extravagance in this estimate, arising probably 
from mere scientific enthusiasm, more than a sufficient 
surplus revenue still remains to yield a liberal return for 
the extra outlay required in fitting up and properly super- 
intending the necessary fish-hatching apparatus. 

When the idea was first entertained, about ^y^ years 
ago, of attempting artificial fish-hatching on Lochleven, it 
was resolved to take the Stormontfield Ponds as a model, 
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and Mr Ritchie, civil engineer, Perth, under whose pro- 
fessional supervision these ponds were originally con- 
structed, was accordingly consulted on the subject. Mr 
Bitchie visited the district in the summer of 1867, and 
after a careful examination of the lake and its tributaries, 
he furnished plans and specifications for an apparatus 
capable of producing from 200,000 to 300,000 young fish 
annually. , Mr Bitchie's scheme was a very complete one, 
providing for the retention of the trout in the feeding- 
pond for twelve or fourteen months after being hatched, 
thus involving the construction of a^ pond covering not 
only a very large area, but also made completely water- 
tight by means of substantial clay-puddled embankments. 
The construction of the apparatus recommended by Mr 
Bitchie involved considerable expense, and owing to this 
cause, coupled with the difficulty of obtaining a suitable site 
for it affording a fall of sufficient height, it has never yet 
been found practicable to carry out Mr Bitchie's suggestions. 
As a preliminaiy experiment, however, Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery authorised the construction of a hatching-pond of 
very limited extent; and this little apparatus has now been 
in operation for six years, and has yielded results which 
are not only interesting in themselves, but afford the best 
possible guarantee for the absolute success of the more ex- 
tensive scheme, should it ever be fully carried out. The 
experimental apparatus was originally of very limited 
dimensions, the hatching-boxes being only eight in number, 
occupying a space of little more than a yard square. In 
addition to the hatching-boxes there was a small feeding- 
pond of about eight feet square, so that the whole con- 
struction occupied a space considerably less than the super- 
ficial area of an ordinary apartment. It was devised and 
constructed on a reduced scale, strictly in accordance with 
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the plans originally furnished by Mr Ritchie for his more 
extensive scheme, and the reduced sketch was submitted 
to the distinguished naturalist Mr Frank Buckland, for 
lua approval, before it was carried into execution. Mr 
Buckland entered into the project with all his character- 
istic enthusiasm, and by his admirable practical suggestions 
he contributed very materially to the success of the experi^ 
ment. He approved very highly of the scheme being 
first tried on a small scale, as this would afford at once 
a simple and inexpensive mode of enabling his cor- 
respondent "to get his 'prentice hand into the work." 
The hatching-boxes he recommended were three feet long 
by four inches wide, and four inches deep, and each of 
these he considered to be capable of hatching three thou- 
sand ova. In addition to Mr Buckland's hints, valuable 
advice was also obtained from Mr William Brown, secre- 
tary to the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, the 
author of a most interesting and instructive little work on 
the " Natural History of the Salmon," as elucidated by 
the Stormontfield experiments. Mr Brown took a deep 
interest in the Lochleven experiments, and furnished many 
useful practical hints for the proper construction of the 
apparatus. 

Under the advice and direction above indicated, the 
fish-hatching ponds wei'e carefully constructed in the end 
of the autumn of 1867, at the mouth of the Black Bum, 
which falls into Lochleven a little to the north of the 
Mary Knowe. It was, however, so late in the year before 
the apparatus could be got into working order, and so 
much time was afterwards lost in a vain attempt to gather 
impregnated ova from the redds in the North Queich, 
and afterwards, on this proving unsuccessful, in securing 
ripe fish in the streams, that the spawning season was all 
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but at an end before any spawn could be obtained. For 
these reasons the first e^i^periinent was made under very 
unfavourable circumstances ; and with the batching- boxes 
only very partially stocked, and as, from some defect in 
the construction of the feeding-pipe and filter, the water 
did not run continuously, the first season was productive 
of no result beyond indicating many mistakes to be 
avoided, and many defects to be remedied in future years. 
Accordingly the experiment was repeated in the autumn 
of 1868 under much less unfavourable circumstances. 
Means were devised for securing a continuous flow of 
water, properly filtered ; and instead of wasting time, as 
had been done on the previous occasion, in attempting to 
secure either impregnated ova or spawning fish in the 
streams, the parent fish were secured by the much simpler 
and more reliable means of drawing several sets at the 
mouth of the principal tributary — the North Queich — in 
the beginning of the spawning season. Several fine fish in 
admirable condition were thus secured, and a most satis- 
factory supply of ova was obtained. The spawn was de- 
posited in the end of November 1868, but it was found 
that there were still many defects in the construction of 
the apparatus, and that the water wsjs liable to be cut off 
altogether by leaves and other obstructions getting into 
the pipes. In April 1869 tiie firy began to make its 
appearance in the nursing-pond, and looked aa lively and 
vigorous as heart could wish; but the number was far short 
of what it ought to have been, and in the end of summer 
there were little more than two hundred young trouts turned 
into the lake. From the time of the fry being hatched 
until they were set at liberty they were regularly fed with 
grated boiled liver, and judging from the greediness with 
which the little creatures rushed at their food whenever it 
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was thrown into the pond, it appeared that the novelty of 
their diet did not diminish their relish for it. By the 
time the trouts were turned out of the pond they averaged 
about two and a half or three inches in length — many of 
them, however, were only from an inch to an inch and a 
half in length. The whole of the trouts were carefully 
marked before being turned into the lake. Owing to the 
smallness of the fish it was utterly impossible to adopt 
any system of marking except that occasionally adopted 
at the Stormontfield Ponds, viz., cutting off the small fin 
on the back, situated immediately above the tail TMs fin 
is generally known as the '^ dead fin," in consequence of 
its inutility, and of its being the only fin which, when cut 
off, does not grow again. In the following autumn (1869) 
the experiment was again made, but this time on a some- 
what larger scale — ^the hatching-boxes and the feeding- 
pond having been enlarged to fully double their former 
dimensions, and further improvements having been made 
on the water supply. A favourable stock of ova was ob- 
tained, although not to the full extent that the boxes were 
capable of accommodating. The young fry were most suc- 
cessfully hatched, but owing to the severity of the spring 
they did not make their appearance in the feeding-pond 
until the middle or towards the end of May 1870. In 
every way the prospects were favourable, and the trout 
throve most satisfactorily ; but on the pond being visited 
as usual one morning in the end of June, the gravel at the 
bottom of the feeding-pond was found literally strewed 
with dead trout. It was at first conjectured that the 
fry had been killed in consequence of poisonous matter 
having in some way been introduced into the pond, but 
ultimately it was satisfactorily ascertained that the sudden 
mortality among the trout had been occasioned by a very 
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natural cause, against which no protection had hitherto 
been provided. The day before the occurrence had been 
one of those exceedingly bright sunny days not uncommon 
with us in early summer, and as the pond was shallow, 
and the bottom consisted of small gravel, it afforded no 
protection against the sun's rays, either in the shape of 
large stones or of overhanging banks, under which the fish 
could find shelter. Of course the necessary protection was 
immediately supplied, first in the shape of fir-branches 
laid over the wire-net covering of the pond, and latterly by 
a piece of thick canvas stretched over the entire pond. 
Under this friendly shade the survivors of the brood throve 
most satisfactorily, and in the end of July 1870 upwards 
of three hundred strong healthy young trout were sent 
into the lake. These details furnish the progressive means 
by which the experimental scheme has been, to its limited 
extent, perfected. The apparatus has not been added to 
or altered in any way since 1869, and about eight thousand 
ova deposited in November 1870, produced in the spring of 
1871 about fifteen hundred young trout; while a similar 
quantity of ova deposited in 1871, produced in the spring 
of 1872 upwards of two thousand young trout. In 1871 
and 1872 the trout were detained in the pond until the end 
of August, but they did not increase much in size. In 1871 
four of the trouts were found to be fully six inches in 
length, but the others did not exceed two and a half or 
three inches. On 21st October 1872 the boxes were 
fully stocked for the season — ^upwards of ten thousand 
ova having been obtained from about two dozen full-grown 
trout. The young fry were most successfully hatched, 
and were turned into the lake in July 1873 ; but in conse- 
quence of a defect in the feeding-pond at the time, no ap- 
proximation to their number could be arrived at. Favour- 
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able and encouraging as these results are, they would 
haye been much more fftYOurable had there been given 
to the working of the hatching apparatus that close and 
careful attention which the operation requires, and which 
it would no doubt have received if the experiment had 
been on a scale sufficiently extensive to warrant the trouble 
and expense. For instance, no care has ever been taken 
to inspect the hatching-boxes regularly during the process 
of hatching, with the view of removing the diseased ova. 
From this cause many of the eggs which no doubt in due 
time would develop into healthy trout become infected, and 
are rendered unsound. The filtering of the water, too, 
has never been so perfect as it ought to be; and the 
hatching-boxes and feeding-pond are generally to be found 
teeming with " screws," cad-bait, and other water-insects, 
which no doubt live luxuriously on the ova among the 
gravel So imperfect, indeed, is the filtering, that it is not 
an uncommon occurrence for ndnnows and sticklebacks to 
be found among the young trout when Uie pond is emptied 
in the end of summer. 

One of the chief results which were anticipated from the 
fish-hatching experiments was the obtaining of more re- 
liable and satisfactory information as to the rate of growth 
of the trout in Lochleven. Hitherto this had been mere 
matter of conjecture, and it was hoped that by marking 
the young fry as they were turned into the lake, a means 
would be furnished for ascertaining exactly the age of the 
trout when caught by the rod or net. This desirable 
result has not yet been attained. For the first three years 
the system of marking was adhered to, but as from the 
smallness of the fish it was impossible to mark thep as 
the salmon fry are marked, by inserting a piece of silver wire, 
or indeed by any means but the one xmiform mode of cut- 
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ting ofif the dead fin, this merely afforded a means of dis- 
tinguishing the trout hatched artificially from those hatched 
naturally, and in no way distinguished the produce of any 
one year from the fry of former or subsequent years. It 
was scarcely to be hoped, too, that in the excitement of a 
day's angling the generality of sportsmen would be at all 
inclined, after safely landing their fish, to take very parti- 
cular note of the state of the fins merely for the purpose of 
throwing some additional light on the natural history of the 
trout. Partly, we presume, from this cause, and probably 
still more from a want of interest in the particular point of 
inquiry, in only one case have we heard of any marked fish 
having been taken; and, curiously enough, the trout on that 
occasion was caught by the person who originally marked it. 
It was a fine healthy lively trout, fully three-quarters of 
a pound in weight. It was caught in the summer of 
1871, after the hatching-boxes had been three years in 
operation, and it is therefore impossible to determine 
whether it formed part of the produce of 1867-68, or of 
1868-69. The probability is that it belonged to season 
1868-69, and that it was thus aged two years and a half 
when caught. 

The small burn on which the hatching apparatus is con- 
structed flows into the lake a little to the west of the 
North Queich. For the protection of the young trouts, 
and in order to insure their reaching the lake in safety, it 
was considered advisable to construct the apparatus as 
near as possible to the shore, and the connection between 
the feeding-pond and the lake consists of a small stream 
about 100 yards or 200 yards in length. As has been 
already stated, the experiment has hitherto been restricted 
to the smallest possible extent ; but notwithstanding its 
limited character, it is, so £Eff as it goes, perfect and com- 
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plete. This experiment in fish-hatching we have con- 
sidered entitled to no smalV portion of our space, not only 
because the experiment is deeply interesting in itself, but 
also because we feel confident that it indicates the best, 
and indeed the only reliable means by which the natural 
capabilities of Lochleven can be fully developed, and by 
which the lake may be made still more attractive, and a 
source of great additional benefit not only to the proprie- 
tor, but also to the locality in which it is situated. By 
artificial hatching, too, a more accurate knowledge of the 
nature and habits of the trout may be easily and satis- 
factorily ascertained; and by it a simple and effectual 
means is supplied for keeping the breed of trout in the 
lake thoroughly pure, and even for introducing into its 
waters other varieties of fresh-water fish which Nature, 
unassisted, never would supply. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nei'Fishing, 



Lochleven and its fishings have from time immemorial 
formed an adjunct to the Barony of Kinross, of which, 
indeed, in olden times, Lochleven Castle was the baronial 
residence. In the fourteenth century it appears to have 
been a sort of pet possession of the then reigning King of 
Scotland, Robert II.; for by charter dated 8th May 1372, 
he conveyed it to his Queen, ^'Eufamie Ross, and to 
David Earl of Stratheam, their eldest son," and the 
longes t liver, under the description, " Castri nostri locus dc 
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Levyn cum pertinen'* Eighteen years later we find the 
same monarch conveying "the castle-stead and Castle of 
Lochlevyne and lake" to Henry Douglas of Lochlevm, 
by a charter dated 18th March' 1390 ; and from that date 
it continued to form part of the patrimonial estate of the 
Douglases of Lochleven down to 1675, when it was pur- 
chased from the Earl of Morton, the representative of that 
family, by Sir William Bruce. At the date of Sir Wil- 
liam's purchase there existed over the lake a right of fish- 
ing in favour of the Abbot of Dunfermline, granted by 
Robert I. about the year 1314. This right was restricted 
to " one coble and two sets of four nets," and it also was 
conveyed to Sir William along with the rest of the Barony 
of Kinross. From 1675 the Barony remained the pro- 
perty of Sir William Bruce and his descendants until 
1777, when it was purchased by George Graham, Esq., 
from whom it has descended to his grand-nephew, the 
present proprietor. Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, Bart. 
During the time the estate was vested in the descendants 
of Sir William Bruce, one-half of the lake, including the 
island of St Serf, became detached from the rest of the 
Barony in consequence of an irregularity in the deed of 
entail executed by Sir William in favour of his son, Sir 
John Bruce, and other heirs of entail. This necessitated a 
split in the title — the Barony of Kinross and one-half of 
the lake being held under strict entail, while the other 
half of the lake, including the island of St Serf, was held 
in fee-simple. This, however, did not occasion any real 
division of the property until upwards of sixty years after 
Sir William Bruce's death, when, in consequence of the 
line of entail diverging from the direct legal line of suc- 
cession, the half of the lake and St Serf's Island became 
vested in Miss Anna Bruce of Amot, the great-grand- 
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daogbter ot Sir William. Miss Bruce formally established 
her right bj decree of declarator obtained in the Court <^ 
Session on 6th Dec. 1770, and after that date MissBruce's 
portion of the lake passed through various hands. At one 
time it belonged to Mr Ferguson of Baith, and afterwards 
to the Hon. William Adam of Blair-Adam, by whom it 
was sold in 1825 to the proprietor of the other half of 
the lake ; and since then the entire lake has been conjoined 
as one property in the hands of Sir Graham Montgomery, 
the present proprietor. During the period from 1770 
until the two halves were again conjoined in 1825, each 
of the two proprietors exercised his right of fishing 
separately and indiscriminately over the whole lake— -each 
being restricted to the use of one boat only. Frequently 
these separate rights were let to one and the same tenant, 
but occasionally they were leased by separate tenants — ^an 
arrangement which could not fail to be highly injurious to 
the lake, as neither of the tenants would of course have 
any interest in '* haining " the fishings by returning the 
unmarketable trout to their native element to recruit and 
improve for some future occasion. 

Net-fishing for trout appears to have been systematically 
and not unsuccessfully practised in Lochleven as far back 
as can be traced; and from the occasional references occur- 
ring in the old rentals and other documents relating to 
the Barony of Kinross, the fishings must, for upwards of 
three centuries back, have yielded to the proprietor a 
regular, and, for that remote period, probably a not un- 
substantial yearly revenue. The fact that so far back as 
1633 the then proprietor, Lord Morton, considered it ad- 
visable to procure, solely for the purpose of protecting 
the Lochleven fishings, the private Act of Parliament 
already referred to^ sufficiently vouches for their impor- 
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tance even at that early date. In an old rental under 
date 1642, tbe rent of the fishings is stated to be '' tila 
boates — 40 lb. Scots," for Whitsunday rent, thus making 
the yearly rent £80 Scots; and in the rental of 1675, 
made up at the time of Sir William Bruce's purchase of 
the estate, the following item is included : — 

^^ Lochlevm ffishing. — The tiio boattes ffor fishing inLoch- 
levine and for fishes to the house 55 lb.'* (by the half year.) 

A year's rent — 

" Tiio boattes upon Lochleven the four fishers, £80. 
Item for fishes to the house, 30 lb." 

These extracts form the earliest indication yet dis- 
covered of the annual value of the fishings, and they repre- 
sent a yearly rental of only £9, 3s. 4d. in sterling money. 
In the " Old Statistical Account of Scotland" published in 
1793, the Bev. Mr Smith, then minister of the parish of 
Kinross, states that ^^ the fish of Lochleven only a few years 
ago sold here at Id. each, great and small, for the trout, 
and the perch at Id. the dozen, and about 25 years ago at 
half that price. The fishing was then let at 200 merks 
(£11, 2s. 2d. sterling). The trout, &c., are now raised to 4d. 
per lb., the perch to 2d. per doz. The present rent of the 
fishing is £80,and for next year it is fixed at £100."— "Old 
Stat. Acct.," vol. vi There also occurs in Sibbald's " His- 
tory of Fife and Kinross" (edition 1803) a statement in a 
footnote that the rent of the fishings "little exceeded £20 in 
1780. It soon after rose to £80— in 1793 to £100, and is 
now (1803) £143 sterling." From these quotations it is ap- 
parent that the commercial value of the fishings only began 
to be appreciated towards the close of last century, and 
probably the sudden rise in their value is to be attributed 
to the improved fiGkcilities then beginning to be e8tablish;;d, 
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by stage-coach and otherwise, for transmitting the trouts 
speedily to Edinburgh and other large towns, where a 
readier and more remunerative market could be had than 
that which the merely local consumption afforded. Indeed, 
previous to the rise in rent, the fishings were not infre- 
quently leased by the principal hotel-keeper in Kinross, for 
the purpose chiefly of supplying the frequenters of the 
hotel with trout ; and when a larger take than usual oc- 
curred, it was not uncommon to cart the surplus to Stirling, 
Perth, and other towns within easy reach, and dispose of 
the fish there, in the public streets, for such prices as 
could be obtained. That there had sprung up, about the 
period referred to, a desire to introduce the trout into 
distant- and more remunerative markets, is evident from 
the following statement, which occurs in the footnote to 
Sibbald's History already partially quoted: "An attempt 
was made a few years ago (i.^., prior to 1803) by some 
gentlemen of Leith to send the trout of Lochleven to the 
London market packed in ice in the same manner as the 
salmon, but was soon dropped, as the fish did not arrive 
in a proper state of preservation." That Lochleven trout, 
however, were neither unknown nor unappreciated in 
Edinburgh before then may be inferred from the following 
querulously plaintive extract from Amot's "History of 
Edinburgh," published in 1779: " Except trouts from Loch- 
leven, no sort of fresh- water fish is to be had in Edinburgh. 
As for carp, and even tench, they are no more to be had 
than if such fish could not live in Europe." The trout 
have now been well known and thoroughly established in 
the London, Liverpool, and Manchester markets for many 
years, and in these places they command a ready sale at a 
very high price. Li 1836 the established price in Kin- 
ross was raised to Is. per lb., and about ten years ago it 
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was advanced to Is. 6d. per lb., at which rate, up to the 
time net-fishing for trout was entirely discontinued, a ready 
and immediate sale was effected of all the trout the tacks- 
man could possibly secure. 

Since the commencement of the present century the 
revenue from the fishing has been much increased. From 
£143 in 1803, the rent in 1822, when both halves of the 
lake were again conjoined under the same proprietorship, 
rose to £200, and it stood at that sum at the time of 
the partial drainage of the loch. Subsequent to the 
reduction of the loch a rent of £210 was obtained, and it 
continued at that rent until the close of season 1859, 
when, owing to the loch having become a favourite resort 
for anglers, the character of the fishings was entirely 
changed, and the revenue, although in some years materi- 
ally increased in amount, became at the same time much 
more fluctuating and uncertain. This necessitated a new 
arrangement with the tacksman, under which the yearly 
rent rose and fell according to the amount of the clear 
drawings; and this arrangement still continues, and is 
found to work satisfactorily both for proprietor and 
tenant. Instead of only two boats, which formed the 
greatest number employed under the old net-fishing sys- 
tem, there are now upwards of twenty boats on the loch, 
and during the height of the angling season these are all 
generally in use. When the lake began to attract so many 
anglers, the proprietor, with a view to render the angling 
still more successful, caused the net-fishing to be con- 
siderably restricted, and during the last ten seasons it has 
been limited almost exclusively to the first four months of 
the year, when rod-fishing is seldom attempted. During 
season 1873 a still further restriction was made, and 
special netting for trout was discontinued altogether. 
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The only treat caught during that season were those 
which were casually secured while drawing the sets for 
pike. It is absolutely necessary, in order to reduce the 
number of pike in the lake, that netting be regularly and 
systematically resorted to at certain seasons of the year, 
and in special parts of the lake ; and the only trout sup- 
plied to the market in the ordinary way during 1873, 
were those marketable fish which happened, unfortunately 
for themselves, to have fallen into bad companionship, and 
had to bear the usual consequences. In this restricted 
casucd sort of way only 596 lbs. of trout were caught with 
the net in 1873, and during the present season (1874) net- 
fishing for trout, eyen to that restricted extent, has been 
altogether discontinued. The net-fishing for pike is of 
course still prosecuted as regularly and vigorously as ever, 
but the trout caught while drawing sets for pike are now 
invariably returned to the lake. It yet remains to be 
seen how far this change in the management of the fishings 
may tend to increase the angler's success. It ought to 
have a beneficial effect, but it would be wrong to expect 
that the change will produce an immediate or even perhaps a 
very marked improvement. In 1872 little more than one- 
tenth part of the weight of the whole season was caught 
with the net, and these were all well-grown good market- 
able fish — the SI^all fish, or those out of condition, being 
invariably returned to the water ; so that, taking the results 
of that year as reliable data^ the increase in the takes with 
the rod, resulting directly from the entire discontinuance 
of net-fishing for trout, cannot, at the utmost, exceed ten 
per cent Ultimately, however, there cannot be a doubt 
that the change will be productive of good, by not only 
increasing the stock of trout in the lake, but by lessening 
the risk of over-fishing. Against the net the trout, 
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^K^hether few or scarce, have little protection ; but with the 
rod it is altogether different. In rod-fishing the generally- 
recognised order of things is reversed, and the supply in- 
variably regulates the demand. If the fish are numerous 
and the takes good, the frequenters of the lake increase in 
number. If, on the other hand, the fish become scarce 
and the takes poor, the frequenters will inevitably and 
proportionally drop off, and the lake will be afforded 
abundance of time to recruit its exhausted resources. 

The fluctuation in the yearly produce of the net-fishing 
for trout in Lochieven has at all times been very con- 
siderable. The following statement, produced in evidence 
at the jury trial in 1840, affords a fair average view of the 
yearly results prior to the partial drainage of the lake : — 

In 1310 the fish caught by the tacksman 
of the half of the fishings belonging to 
the Barony of Kinross weighed . . 886 stones 

In 1 81 1 the fish caught by the same tacksman 750 „ 

Yielding for two years, for half of the lake, . 1636 stones. 
Assuming that the tacksman of the other half of the fish- 
ings during these years was equally successful, a yearly 
average of nearly 23,000 lbs. of trout is arrived at. In 
1812, 1813, 1819, 1820, and 1821, the weight of fish 
caught with two boats fishing over the entire lake is stated 
as follows : — 

In 1812 .... 1424 stones. 



1813 
1819 
1820 
1821 



1611 
1891 
1388 
1279 



Total 



7493 stones. 
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Or 104,902 lbs. weight of trout — giving an average of 
nearly 21,000 lbs. of trout yearly. 

These figures afford safe and reliable information as to 
the weight of trout yearly caught with the net before the 
partial drainage of the lake^ and by contrasting them with 
the takes of more recent years, it will be seen that a very 
serious diminution in quantity has taken place, and that 
even the most favourable and successful seasons now fall 
very far short of the former average. The following 
statement gives the yearly results for the ten years im- 
mediately before the loch began to be so much resorted to 
by anglers : — 



In 1846 








. 11,206 lbs. 


1847 








. 15,273 „ 


1848 








. 13,447 „ 


1849 








. 9,228 „ 


1850 








. 6,844 „ 


1851 








. 10,084 „ 


1852 








11,102 „ 


1853 








10,200 „ 


1854 








, 11,012 „ 


1855 








12,057 „ 


Total 


109,453 lbs. 



Equal to about 1 1,000 lbs. of trout on an average yearly — ^in 
other words, little more than half the average yearly weight 
of the years in the earlier part of the century. The trout 
during the ten years ending with 1855 averaged in weight 
about 10 lbs. to the dozen, so that the average number of 
trout caught annually from 1846 to 1855 inclusive must 
have been about 13,200. During season 1872 (which 
was an exceptionally favourable one) there were caught 
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with the rod 18,000 trouts, averaging 8 lbs. in weight per 

dozen ' . . 12,000 lbs. 

1,457 „ 

13,457 lbs. 

so far as re- 
8,928 lbs. 
596 „ 



and with the net . . 

Making the gross weight for 1872 

In 1873 the trout caught with the 
ported, numbered 13,394, or 
and with the net 



rod, 



Making the gross weight for 1873 . , 9,524 lbs. 

Under the leases of the fishings about the end of last 
century and the beginning of the present one, various 
restrictions were imposed in order to prevent the waters 
from being over-fished and impoverished. For this pur- 
pose the meshes of the nets were enlarged during the first . 
four months of each year, so as to admit of the escape of 
the smaller fish. The ropes attached to the nets were also 
occasionally shortened from 1100 yards on the landward 
side of the net (which appears to have been the length of 
rope generally used) to 800 yards ; and the fishing season, 
which, during at least the earlier part of the present 
century, lasted from the 1st day of January to the last day 
of September in each year, was in 1811 still further 
curtailed to the extent of a full month, and ever since then, 
the 31st day of August has been rigidly observed as the 
closing day of the fishing on Lochleven. There cannot be 
a doubt that this precaution forms a great protection to 
the fishings, and has tended greatly to increase the stock of 
trout in the lake, as towards the close of the season the 
foul fish are the most ready to rise to the fly or minnow, 
and many of the best spawning fish would in all proba- 
bility be taken. Even with the season shortened as it is 
at present, it is no uncommon occurrenoe to find one or 

Q 
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more of tlie trout forming an ordinary take towards tlie 
end of August, more or less unfitted for the table. Ori- 
ginally the fishing does not appear to have closed so early 
in the year as now, if indeed there was any regular closing 
time at all. Sibbald, in his History, refers to " the speckled 
trout, red womb with white fins, taken in October with 
nets," thus showing at least that about 200 years ago the 
net-fishing was continued to a much later period of the 
year than it is now. 

In the report on Lochleven by Mr James Wilson, the 
naturalist, which is fully quoted in one of the previous 
chapters, reference is made to the peculiar facilities for net- 
fishing afforded by the natural character and formation of 
the loch, with its ^' happy combination of smooth, rather 
shallow, and gradually-descending shores." These facili- 
ties extend over the whole lake generally, but there are 
different localities where, from various other causes — ^the 
character of the bottom, the abundance of food; or the 
shelter afforded by the adjoining shores — net-fishing has 
been found to be more especially successful, and, in 
consequence, these more highly-favoured spots became 
established as the sets or stations where the nets were 
generaUy cast. From a sketch of the lake, produced under 
the trial in 1840, on which the favourite netting stations 
are all carefully marked, it would appear that these lie 
scattered here and there along the whole shores which 
surround the loch, but they abound chiefly in the north 
and east shores. These netting stations, as indicated on 
the sketch referred to, have been carefuUy introduced into 
the plan of the lake inserted in this work, in the hope that 
the information thus afforded as to the special localities 
which the trout have all along most affected may prove of 
value and importance to anglers. Commencing with the 
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" South Queich Set," near the Tacksman's Pier, we have 
" Frazer's Set," stretching along the whole north shore of 
the bay to the south of Kinross House;. the " ClayhiU 
Set,'' near Mary Knowe ; the " Sands Set," stretching 
along Burleigh Sands, from the mouth of the North 
Queich; the "Powmouth Set," around the mouth of the 
Pow Bum ; from which southwards to near the sluices we 
have in immediate succession the "Green Myre," the 
** North Weavers' Nook," and the " South Weavers' Nook" 
sets. On the south shore the netting stations are much 
fewer in number, there being only the " Vane," " Gaimey 
Mouth," and "Cavilstone Land" sets. Besides these 
particular spots around the shores, favourable netting 
stations exist on the Inch, the Castle, and the Eeed Bower 
islands. The spots indicated by these sets continue to' 
this day to be the localities which are chiefly run upon by 
our most successful anglers, and in which the heaviest 
baskets are generally obtained. Keference has already 
been incidentally made to one or two exceptionally large 
takes made with the net at some of these netting stations. 
The following brief extract from the evidence given in 
1840 by the late Mr Baird, factor on Kinross estate, 
whose father leased the fishings from 1795 to 1816, and 
who himself afterwards succeeded his father as tacksman, 
affords additional information as to the takes in these old 
palmy days : " During the first years of his lease he took 
very large quantities at a set. On one occasion, at the 
set called the Powmouth, he took at one draught of the 
net such a quantity that he threw back into the water 
upwards of sixty dozen of trout, being chiefly those which 
were too small for sale, and besides, he could not have 
found a market for such a quantity. On another occasion, 
at the Hems, near Portmoak, he took, he thinks, one hun- 
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dred and thirty-five dozen at one draught, of which he kept 
eighty-five dozen for sale, and threw back the rest. The 
eighty-five dozen were all full-grown fish, averaging three- 
quarters of a pound to a pound weight each trout. This 
was during the early part of his lease. During the last 
two years of the lease he would often fish for a whole day 
with two boats, and get only a few dozens." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Rod-Fishing, 

In the course of these observations allusion has been 
already made more than once to the fact that angling 
on Lochleven, although so very generally practised now, is 
comparatively of recent introduction. Until within the 
last twenty-five years there prevailed a general belief that 
the trout in Lochleven would not rise to the fly, and appar- 
ently this belief had existed, if not always, at least from 
an exceedingly remote period. No allusion whatever to 
the practice of angling is to be found in any of the earlier 
notices of the loch, and in so far as regards the earlier 
part of the present century, and the greater portion 
of last century, it is well known that angling was very 
rarely attempted. That it was seldom attended with 
even moderate success at and prior to the partial drain- 
age of the loch, is evident from the remark which Mr 
James Wilson, the naturalist — ^himself an enthusiastic 
angler and a well-known master of the gentle craft, and 
one who had repeatedly essayed his skill on Lochleven — 
introduces into his evidence before the Sheriff Court in 
1840. "It is owing," he says, "to the superabundance 
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of natural food that no trout in Scotland, where the actual 
number is so great, are so difficult to raise with the arti- 
ficial fly. That their number is actually very great may 
be inferred from the fact that the loch is fished (with the 
net) continuously for eight months in the year without 
any apparent diminution in their numbers, and that twenty 
dozen and upwards are sometimes taken at a single haul" 
This belief that the trout in Lochleven would not rise to 
the lure does not appear to have been a mere vague or 
unfounded one, nor to have been arrived at without being 
repeatedly put to the test ; for the general lack of success 
did not deter many an enthusiastic and skilled sportsman 
from again and again patiently and perseveringly plying 
his favourite art on the tempting but delusive waters of 
the loch. From our own personal recollections we can 
particularise two very experienced veteran anglers con- 
nected with Kinross-shire, who, about thirty years ago, 
frequently and regularly, at different periods of the year, 
and for year after year in succession, devoted much time 
and patience to fly-fishing on Lochleven, and their take 
seldom exceeded a couple of good trout apiece, and they 
considered themselves most exceptionally fortunate if it 
amounted even to that. The extreme rarity of a fair 
basket in days of yore may be gathered from the following 
paragraph, which was considered worthy of a prominent 
place in the Perthshire Advertiser of June 26, 1844: 
"Lochleven Trout — Angling. — On Friday the 7th June 
1844, two young sportsmen from Edinburgh caught with 
the fly 17 trout, weighing in all thirteen pounds — one 
fish additional was taken with the minnow. The day, we 
may mention, was drizzly and cloudy throughout. *We 
mention the above, as the take on this occasion exceeds 
what has been known for upwards of forty years. An 
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experienced friend informs us, however, that while occa- 
sionally, and only occasionally, from two to three trouts 
may be taken with the rod, anglers are^enerally altogether 
nnsuccessful. The same friend informs us that the late 
Sheriff- Skelton, a native of Kinross-shire, and well 
acquainted with the sport, on one solitary occasion killed 
in one day sixty-two good trouts." * Such appears to have 
been the unfavourable light in which angling on Lochleven 
continued to be regarded until about the year 1850, when 
a complete and utterly unaccountable change in the habits 
of the trout and the character of the loch unexpectedly 
developed itself. Instead of the trout continuing to be, as 
they had hitherto been, extremely shy and wary, they all at 

* While these pages are in course of publication, we have been 
favoured with the following note from one of the two sportsmen 
referred to in the newspaper paragraph above quoted : — 

*' The first time that my friend and I tried the loch was on a 
stormy day in the end of September 1843. The fishing season had 
closed on the 14th, but we pulled across to the sluices to try the 
Leven. On bur way back, my friend, who was a Tweed fisher, put 
on a parr-tail, with which he trolled, but without success, until 
opposite the old churchyard, where it was taken by a large trout, 
which, after a fine run, was safely landed, and proved to be 4^ lbs. 
weight. The next occasion was on the 7th June 1844, the result 
of which, to our great surprise, was reported in the newspapers. 
After a fishing tour in the Highlands, we were again on the loch on 
21st August 1844, a bright calm day, when we only succeeded in 
getting four trouts, weighing 5| lbs., taken with small red spider. It 
was very amusing to mark the incredulity of our friends, both in Kin- 
ross and Edinburgh, on our telling them of our sport, as it seemed 
to be universally believed that Lochleven trouts did not rise to the 
fly ; and I had the same delusion myself until my friend persuaded 
me to try, although I might have known better, having frequently 
raised (not to say caught) them while fishing in the Queich. On 
14th August 1845, along with a Kinross friend, I had a fine after- ■ 
noon's sporty having caught thirteen trouts in about three hours. 
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once began to rise readily to the lure, and numerous very 
heavy baskets were secured both with fly and minnow. 
How and by what cause this extraordinary change was 
produced has always been, and it is feared ever will re- 
main, a mystery. It could scarcely have arisen from any 
diminution in the natural food afforded to the trout, 
as Mr Wilson's opinion above quoted would necessarily 
imply ; for in that case the change would have proved 
as temporary in its duration as it was sudden in its 
event, unless, indeed, it is to be supposed that the 
decrease of bottom food was of such a very serious and 
permanent character as to leave its effects undiminished 

nine of which weighed 14 lbs. Again, in 1846, by myself, on a 
warm wet afternoon in August, I caught m two and a half hours 
nineteen trouts, weighing 14^ lbs. I was also out several times in 
1847 and 1848 with friends, when we generally had good sport. 
The latter end of May and beginning of August we considered the 
best time of year. The flies used were chiefly red hackle and 
woodcock-wing, black hackle and maUard-wing, hare-lug, grouse- 
wing and purple body, green drake, and blue jay, size according to 
roughness of water. We had, of course, our blank days — curiously 
enough, generally when the wind was east, now found to be the 
most favourable quarter. Some of our takes, however, might have 
been much larger, but as the late Mr Campbell Marshall, tacksman 
of the net-fishings, would not only never consent to receive any 
payment, but, on more than one occasion, iusisted on our accept- 
ance of some fish from the nets when we had been unsuccessful, we 
considered it only fair to be satisfied with a full creeL On hearing 
of our success, other parties became anxious to try the loch, and 
boats for rod-fishing became more iu request, which has gradually 
led to the existing state of matters, which, I understand, has been 
beneficial both to the proprietor and public. In the days I have 
referred to there was only the so-called "pleasure-boat" on the 
loch — an awful tub to pull against the wind ; and as it was often in 
request for parties visiting the castle, the use of the factor's boat 
was kindly granted for rod-fishing." 
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for nearly a quarter of a century, and certainly a change of 
that description could scarcely have come over the loch 
without its being traceable to some very decided and clearly 
perceptible local cause. Neither could this sudden in- 
clination of the fish to rise to the artificial fly be the result 
of any material increase in the stock of trout in the lake ; 
for if so, the net-fishings would also have become more 
productive than they had been in former years ; whereas, 
from the statement already given of the yearly takes 
during the earlier portion of the present century, it will 
be seen that at that time when angling was generally un- 
successful, the loch was much better stocked with trout 
than it has ever been since. The change, from whatever 
cause arising, was not a gradual one, but was as sudden as 
it was complete ; and the successful takes were no sooner 
announced than anglers from all parts of Scotland and 
England began to resort to the lake in considerable num- 
bers, and these have continued yearly to increase. Loch- 
leven became at once established as undoubtedly the best 
trouting lake in Scotland, and for upwards of twenty 
seasons it has continued to maintain its character as such. 
During that period, by far the greater number of trout 
taken from the lake have been caught with the rod — ^in 
season 1872 the proportion being 18,000 trouts caught 
with the rod, against little more than 2000 caught 
with the net; and in season 1873 there having been 
caught 13,394 trouts with the rod, against 596 caught with 
the net. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent to which Loch- 
leven is now frequented by anglers from the following 
tabular statement of the various angling competitions 
which, during season 1873, were held on its waters by 
regularly-constituted fishing-dubs : — 
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Namk of Club. 



;No. of 
compe- 
titors. 



Airdrie 

Glasgow Academical 

Coatbridge 

Perth 

Dundee 

Stirling 

West of Scotland .... 

_, »» ._ »» 

Ck>atbndge 

"Waveriey 

Kinross-shire 

Edinburgh 

Dundee " 

Glasgow Academical 

Kinross'shire 

Stirling 

Kinross-shire 

West of Scotland.... 

-^ >» »» •••• 

Perth 

Dundee 

Eonross-shire 

„ for Pa- 
trons* Prize 

Stirling ...\ 

West of Scotland.... 

Championship Prize- 
takers of whole 
clubs 



16 
12 
20 
23 
26 
14 
15 
14 
16 
20 
43 
9 
21 
11 
41 
18 
26 
6 
6 
18 
18 
33 

9 

20 

4 

4 



472 



No. of 
Trout. 



72 

41 

56 

87 

199 

30 

135 

63 

168 

153 

218 

73 

210 

54 

139 

46 

46 

35 

35 

44 

115 

171 

71 

142 

24 

14 



44 



Weight 



2476 



lbs. 
58 
29 
60 
60 

150 
29 
97 
49 

116 

111 

138 
48 

121 
39 
92 
29 
39 
31 
28 
40 
86 

149 

53 

122 

24 

16 



44 



1868 



Prize 
No. of 
Trout. 



9 

5 
14 
14 
15 

5 
15 
10 
12 
14 
12 
15 
19 
16 
10 
11 

7 
10 
10 

7 
15 
14 

14 

18 
8 

7 



10 



315 



Basket 

Weight. 



lbs, oz. 
10 6 

4 2^ 
21 4 

7 12 

10 6 

8 4i 
14 9; 

7 14 

9 7 

11 4 

12 10 
9 8^ 

12 8 
10 14 

7 5 

8 14 

5 5; 

9 13 
7 10 

6 12 

10 11 
16 

11 

13 12 
9 10 
4 9j 



10 



272 4^ 



Heavi- 
est 
Trout. 



lbs. oz. 
2 2 

2 6 

3 5} 

1 12 

2 12A 
2 4 
2 3 

2 9 

3 7 



2 12J 

1 14 

2 3 
2 12 
2 Oi 

2"0 
2 14 
2 14 
2 9 



2 12 



3 4 



The above statement does not take into account the takes 
of the ordinary frequenters of the lake, and includes little 
beyond one-sixth part of the trout taken with the rod 
during the whole season. The trout caught with the rod 
during season 1873 (in so far as reported), numbered, as 
already stated, 13,394, and these, as nearly as can be 
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ascertained, were taken in the following monthly propor- 
tions : — 



In March . 


13 


April . 


920 


May . 


. 3527 


Jane 


. 4409 


July . 


. 1129 


August 


. 3396 



Total 



13,394 



It will be noticed that the months of May and June 
yielded the largest takes. This is invariably the case, 
both in rod and net fishing, the takes during the month 
of July being always comparatively poor, and those during 
August, although considerably increased, falling short of 
the takes during the earlier months of the year. On 12th 
June 1873, one boat with two rods captured 46 trout 
The weight was not ascertained, but the take may be 
estimated at dose upon 50 lbs. in weight. On 21st 
August 1873, another boat with three rods caught 39 
trout, weighing nearly 37 lbs. On 4th June 1873, the 
trout caught with the rod during the day numbered 356, 
and this formed the heaviest take on any single day during 
the whole season. 

In Lochleven, angling appears to be attended by pecu- 
liarities and uncertainties greater even than those which 
generally attach themselves to that peculiarly uncertain 
sport j and not a few of those sportsmen whOj^big with their 
piscatorial experiences elsewhere, have come from great 
distances to test their angling powers on its waters, have 
returned home chagrined and disappointed with a deeply- 
rooted conviction on their minds that the lake, as a field for 
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angling, has been very much overrated. To the thoroughly 
scientific angler especially — the veteran who from boyhood 
upwards has plied his art on some well-known and favourite 
stream, and who, with cunning hand, has been in the habit 
of guiding his fly or bait to the very spot where past ex- 
perience, or his thorough knowledge of the habits of the 
finny tribe, tells him the trout are lurking — ^angling on 
Lochleven must appear to be a gigantic watery delusion. 
Like loch-fishing generally, it affords to him no oppor- 
tunity of planning his proceedings according to his usually 
unerring sportsman's instincts, nor does it yield to him 
that high-strung excitement and expectancy with which he 
cautiously approaches some favourite ripple or well-known 
pool where he knows that one or more well-grown trout 
calmly await their inevitable doom at his hand. Neither 
does it afford the same play for that sleight of hand and 
delicate skill of his which enable him to cast his flies so 
gently and so naturally upon the surface of the water, as 
almost to outdo nature itself, and cause mere ordinary 
flies of natural mould to blush for their comparative lack of 
lightness and airiness. To any one whose angling enjoy- 
ment depends on such concomitants as these, or upon the 
bracing exercise and novelty which the incessant changing 
from spot to spot along the bank of some picturesque 
river always affords, it can easily be imagined that a day's 
fishing in Lochleven, with the hampering feeling of being 
cooped up in a boat, and driven listlessly at the wiU of 
the wind, can scarcely fail to be disappointing in many 
ways ; one, and certainly not the least of the many, being 
the probable discovery at the end of the day, that all his 
angling experience and cunning skill have counted for little 
or nothing, and that his fishing companion, a mere tyro 
in the art, who cannot even throw ^^ a decent line," has 
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hooked and landed a much heavier basket than he has him- 
self been able to secure. As a marked instance of this we 
may particularise one who, theoretically as well as practi- 
cally, was one of the best anglers in Scotland, and who 
ranks high as an author and generally-recognised master of 
the gentle craft, and yet he, for several years, was not only 
the most persistent and industrious angler on Lochleven, 
but, at the same time, in so far at all events as regarded 
its regular angling competitions, all but the least successful. 
He himself never could account for his want of success, 
and he tried very hard to do so in many consolatory ways, 
ranging from the sagely philosophical remark that " the 
race was not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong," to a vehement declaration that the Lochleven 
fishings were going to the deviL This latter reflection, by 
the way, he only (met ventured to resort to ; for a distin- 
guished representative of the press who happened to be 
present, and to whose rough and ready wit friend and foe 
are very much alike — especially friend — pointedly rejoined, 
" I'm glad to hear it on your account, for I often wonder 
what amusement awaits you at your ultimate destination !" 
It seems to be quite impossible to account satisfactorily 
for the scanty success which on Lochleven attends really 
skilful scientific fishing when compared with the result of 
the clumsy efforts of the merest novice, unless by attribut- 
ing it to the marked, but still undefinable, difference 
which undoubtedly exists between the mode of angling 
on Lochleven and the generally'-recognised mode on rivers 
and streams. That such a difference does exist is clearly 
proved by the fact that some of the most noted and suc- 
cessful stream-fisher^ in Kinross-shire, although regularly 
competing on the loch at the angling competitions of the Kin- 
ross-shire Fishing-Club, seldom secure even an average take, 
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while at the stream competitions of the club they are sure 
to stand well, even when all the other competitors make their 
appearance at the weighing-place with their faces length- 
ened and saddened in exact proportion to the emptiness 
of their creels. The difference, it appears to us, must lie 
in the style of handling one's weapon, and must in its 
character resemble somewhat that indefinable ^^ something^* 
which so generally prevents a good shot with a fowling- 
piece from becoming a good marksman with the rifle. In 
corroboration of this we may mention that we have been 
assured by one of the stream-fishing members of the Kin- 
ross Club to whom we have just referred, and who of late 
years has begun to carry off more than a due share of the 
prizes at the loch competitions, that he dates his success 
on Lochleven from the time he gave up stream-fishing 
altogether. 

It must not be supposed, however, from what we have 
already said, that on Lochleven truly skilful angling 
goes altogether for nothing. On the contrary, it must 
and does avail the angler much ; and once having his hand 
fairly into the work, he will find that his skill in handling, 
his rod and his delicate art in casting his flies, although 
of much less importance than when angling on a river, 
will in many ways and on many occasions stand him 
in good stead, and give him an immense advantage over 
the less scientific sportsman. For instance, in striking 
his fish, or in casting over a trout that has risen but 
missed its mark, or in calm weather, when in the hands of 
a less skilled angler, strive as he may, the line will fall 
into the water only a few yards from the boat in many a 
complicated circle and curve, and the flies vyUl plump 
down on the water with a weight sufficient to create a 
little ripple clearly perceptible for at least a yard on every 
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side, the really skilful angler's chances must be consider- 
ably superior to those of his less scientific companion. 
Thege only form a few of the many instances in which, 
other things being equal, the angler on Lochleven will 
undoubtedly find that his success depends, to no incon- 
siderable extent, on his skill and art. That in general it 
must depend in a considerable degree on mere chance and 
accident is true ; and it is this which gives to angling on 
Lochleven its peculiar uncertainty, and probably, to the 
great majority of its frequenters, its peculiar charm as 
well ; and it is this which makes the subject one on which 
it is impossible to dogmatise, or to lay down anything like 
fixed rules and principles. Whether from the formation 
and character of the loch, or from its position, it is 
undoubtedly peculiarly liable to the effect of those atmos- 
pheric changes, often slight and to human susceptibilities 
utterly imperceptible, which it is well known all fish, and 
more especially trout, are so directly and so greatly 
influenced by,' and according to which their movements 
are generally regulated; and these changes are as numerous 
as they are varied. Sir Walter Scott, who was a frequent 
visitor to Lochleven, appears to have fully appreciated 
this peculiarity in the character of the loch, for in " The 
Abbot " we find Koland Graeme, in the course of his fishing 
■ excursion with George Douglas, giving utterance to his 
pique against his mischievously fickle divinity, Catherine 
Seton, by likening her in the variableness of her humour 
to the water they were then floating upon. It is this pecu- 
liarity which especially causes the first great uncertainty 
under which the angler on Lochleven labours — ^the uncer- 
tainty as to the particular part of the lake to be selected ; 
and from it also arises the fact of so frequent occurrence, 
that even after selecting the most favourable spot, the 
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angler may fist for hours under apparently the most favour- 
able circumstances — a favouring sky and a favouring wind 
— and yet all his arts may fail to induce a single trout to 
display its dorsal fin above the water. These and other 
similarly puzzling occurrences, such as the fish rising freely 
to the angler at one end of the boat, while his companion 
at the other, strive as he may, cannot raise a single trout, 
are always disappointing and unaccountable ; and it cannot 
be wondered at if they give rise to a feeling in the minds of 
many of the frequenters of the lake that their success, or 
lack of success, is^t the best a mere question of chance. 
There must unquestionably be the chance of being at the 
favourable spot at the favourable moment ; but in addition 
to this, there must be the skill and ability, as well as the 
persevering industry, and the unrelaxing alertness capable 
of turning the bright but brief golden opportunity to the 
best possible account. The unskilful or fitful angler may, 
and in fact often does, in exceptional circumstances, when 
the trout are rising readily enough even to engage his 
wandering attention, secure as large a take as the most 
industrious scientific fisher ; but in ordinary circumstances 
the success will undoubtedly attach itself to him who 
fishes most industriously and persistently whether the 
trout are rising or not, and who, even in the absence of 
the slightest encouragement in the shape of an occasional 
rise, will still continue carefully to cast his flies, with all 
his attention fixed on his pursuit, and with the expectancy 
ever alive in his mind, that every succeeding cast he 
makes is to prove the fortunate one, and that each wave 
that rolls before him, or each streak of froth the boat 
intersects, contains beneath it a trout, of something like 
creditable dimensions, on the alert for his fly. This is 
really the only reliable rule that can be laid down for the 
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giudanceof would-be successful anglers on Lochleyen; and 
it becomes both a difficult and a trjring rule when, as is 
not infrequently the case, hour after hour passes without 
even the appearance of a fin. The best instance of this 
perseverance and unrelaxing industry under unvarying ill- 
luck occurred about two years ago, when an enthusiastic 
angler from Edinburgh fished unceasingly from nine in the 
morning till past six at night, never for a single moment 
laying his rod out of his hand, and yet he never had the 
slightest semblance of a rise. This blank result was not 
rendered less inexplicable by the fact that the day was not 
an unfavourable one, and that the angler's skill was beyond 
question. This utter failure to induce the trout to rise, 
no matter what art or blandishment is resorted to, is a 
frequent, indeed one may almost say a general, occurrence 
during the warm days in the month of July. At that sea- 
son the most favourable time for fishing is either in the 
evening or early morning, and many an excellent basket 
has been secured by anglers resuming their labours towards 
sunset affcer an entirely blank day. On these occasions the 
fish have frequently been found to take the fly readily even 
after night had fully set in, and when it had become too 
dark for the angler to perceive the trout when it rose. In 
such circumstances perhaps a very simple little artifice, 
which has been tried with good effect on streams, might 
be attended with equally favourable results on Lochleven. 
We refer to the attaching of a little bit of soft white 
leather to the fly-hook by passing the barb right through 
the end of it, leaving the leather projecting from the centre 
of the bend of the hook. The leather is about half an 
inch long, and is cut wedge-shape — the broad end, through 
which the hook is passed, being fully an eighth of an inch 
broad, while the other end tapers off to the narrowest 
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possible point. It is supposed that the trout imagine the 
leather to be a maggot floating on the surface of the 
water ; but perhaps in reality they are simply attracted to 
the bait by its white appearance. At all events, whatever 
is the cause, it has certainly been found in the dusk to have 
an attraction for the trout in streams which no fly-hook not 
similarly adorned is capable of exercising ; and there does 
not seem to be any reason for supposing that the device 
would fail to have a similar effect on the trout in an 
inland lake. It is generally believed that the sluggishness 
of the trout during the month of July arises from 
the heat, and from their preferring to remain in the 
deeper and cooler portions of the lake j and this circum- 
stance is not confined to Lochleven, but is general on all 
waters. In America, indeed, during the hot season, 
angling, we believe, is entirely suspended, as it is generally 
considered to be quite useless to attempt to induce the fish 
to rise to the fly. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Angling Hints, 

The most successful mode of angling on Lochleven is not 
only a subject which is peculiarly open to dispute, but is 
in reality one which is much and very keenly discussed 
by many of the most regular frequenters of the lake, and 
extremely varied and opposing are the views they entertain. 
It would therefore be somewhat difficult to lay down any- 
thing like fixed or very accurately-defined rules regarding 
it, and this it is not our intention in these pages to attempt. 
Indeed we are rather inclined to consider, that in treat- 
ing of angling generally, too much has been attempted in 

H 
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this direction in our angling literature, and that, in so far 
at least as regards loch-fishing, it is neither possible nor 
indeed desirable to systematise the art so strictly as to 
reduce it in its every phase to a state of invariable de- 
pendence on some simple and clearly-traceable natural 
cause. Each frequenter of Lochleven has his owp peculiar 
theory as to the best mode of angling its waters ; and as 
its frequenters are legion, some remote idea may be formed 
of the number of opposing theories which throughout the 
whole angling season are practically tested upon it. The 
following general remarks and plain practical hints on the 
subject are submitted merely for what they are worth. 
They form the more prominent principles of one of the in- 
numerable theories to which we have just referred, and they 
are founded on a considerable amount of practical experience, 
not on the part of ourselves alone, but likewise on the 
part of one or two of our angling friends on whose 
thorough knowlidge we can confidently rely. 

In general it seems to be quite immaterial whether the 
windward or the leeward shore of the lake is selected to be 
fished, for we have always found in ordinary weather that 
trout are as likely to be found on the one as on the other. 
An easterly wind is decidedly the most favourable — ^in this 
respect Lochleven differs from other Scotch lakes ; and a 
large substantial-looking wave — a wave that looks as if 
it really can roll — is much preferable to a mere cat's-paw 
on the surface of the water. Many very nicely discrim- 
inating anglers maintain that the files ought always to be 
drawn in a direction parallel, or as nearly parallel as 
possible, to the waves ; but we cannot say that in our 
own experience we have found that it at all affected our 
sport, whether we drew our flies parallel to the waves or 
in an angular direction, or even straight across them. If 
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the trout chance to be at all in a rising humour, they will 
be found to be not at all punctilious on this and other 
similarly nice points, but that, like Macbeth*s guests, they 
will " stand not on the order of their going, but go." The 
angler, therefore, need not fetter his enjoyment by atten- 
tion to any such extremely finical rules ; and neither need 
he, in ordinary circumstances, when there is anything like 
a good ripple on the water, tax his ingenuity, as many 
anglers so often do, in attempting to imitate nature too 
closely, either in the colour of his flies or in the mode of 
their progression on the surface of the water. In the first 
place, the attempt, if made, will certainly prove a failure \ 
at least we have never yet watched the vain endeavours in 
this direction which many an angler thinks it requisite to 
resort to, without experiencing a very decided feeling that 
much labour might be spared, and the flies made to appear 
considerably less unlike real flies if they were only drawn 
a little more steadily over the surface of the water. In 
the second place, the angler may rest assured that the trout 
in rising to his fly do so probably less under the impression 
that it is really a fly, than under a mere vague idea that it 
is some peculiar animate body afloat on the water, just as 
likely as not to suit its palate. In this respect we are 
decidedly inclined to adopt the reasoning employed by Mr 
James Wilson, the naturalist, in his very interesting and 
learned treatise on angling, and to regard the art as much 
more one of dissimulation than of simulation — consisting 
more in the careful concealment of what really is, than in 
the careful affecting of what really is not ; and we agree 
with him in the opinion he so confidently expresses, that 
'^ in nine instances out of ten a fish seizes upon an artificial 
fly as upon an insect or moving creature mi generis, and not 
on account of its exact and successful resemblance to any 
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accustomed or familiar object" In reference, likewise, ta 
the belief so generally prevalent among the angling frater- 
nity, that the flies used should always resemble as nearly 
as possible the flies at the time frequenting the water, we 
feel disposed to follow the example he quotes of " a very 
expert angler who perhaps carried the opposite theory too 
far (although he always filled his pannier), and who was in 
the habit of searching the briers and willows to ascertain 
what manner of fly was not there, and with that he tempted 
the fishes." The angler on Lochleven should take care to 
cast his flies more frequently than he would do in a stream, 
and as his great object ought to be to cover as much as 
possible of the water he is drifting through, he should fre- 
quently vary the direction in which he casts by throwing 
his line both to the right and the left as well as directly in 
front of him. The flies should never be drawn too rapidly 
through the water, but neither should they be allowed to 
dangle too loosely, else, in the event of a trout rising, the 
hook will in general fail to secure it. It is, we consider^ 
the movement of the flies on the surface of the water 
which more than aught else attracts the attention of the 
trout; and the deception is much aided, if not indeed 
chiefly occasioned, by the blindness of the rush which the 
trout makes upon its imagined prey, simply because it 
supposes from its movements that it is in the act of 
escaping, and that the question to rise or not to rise is 
not one to be carefully deliberated over, but is purely a 
matter of now or never. Probably, if there were any 
means of solving the question, it would be found that the^ 
philosophy which Mr Stoddart puts into the mouth of 
his loquacious trout is not so very far from being correct 
— ^' Speculation would make us as lean as eels, so better 
trust to chance than take to suspicion." 
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In regard to the kind of flies best suited for Lochleven 
there seems to exist considerable diflerence of opinion, and 
it is as impossible to lay down anything like fixed general 
principles on that point as on the other debatable points 
already referred to. In fact the flies most in favour with 
the trout vary with the day, with the state of the atmos- 
phere tind strength of the wind, and with the advance of 
the season. There are, however, certain kinds of flies 
which have become established favourites with the fre- 
quenters of the lake, in consequence of the general success 
which attends the use of them. These may be classed as 
follows : 1. The teal- wings — a black-and-white speckled 
fly, with either yellow, green, red, or hare-lug body, and 
either with or without tinsel. These are old-established 
favourites, and a killing cast will scarcely be found on 
Lochleven at any period of the year, or in any state of the 
weather, in which one of them is not assigned an impor- 
tant place. 2. The jay-wings — a blue-black fly, with a 
white tip to each wing, and with either yellow, green, or 
red body, and also with or without tinsel. This fly became 
exceedingly popular on the loch about ten years ago, and 
in some way or other acquired the local name of **the 
hecham-pecham," simply on account of the effectual style 
in which it performed its appointed work. By this name 
it has since become well known not only on the loch, but 
also among the fly-dressers all over the country. 3. The 
woodcock-wings — also with either yellow, green, red, hare- 
lug, or peacock-herl body. These three kinds of flies are 
also frequently used with orange bodies, and they have 
sometimes proved remarkably successful. The red or 
green bodies are, however, the most generally used. Be- 
sides the three classes of flies already enumerated, there 
are the March brown ; the black hackle, with a little tinsel on 
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the body (tliis latter fly killed well in the advanced part of 
season 1872); the red hackle^ with coot-wing ; and the 
Allan fly, — all of which have been used with good effect. 
There are, in addition, myriads of fancy flies, which, 
although occasioTially successful, have never proved con- 
tinually so. Of course the choice of flies must be regulated 
by the weather. K bright and sunny, dull-coloured flies 
will be found best suited for luring the trout ; but if the 
day is dull and cloudy, the brighter flies will prove the 
most attractive. Tinsel in moderation we most decidedly 
believe in. If used judiciously, its occasional sparkle may 
catch the eye of a trout when anything more sombre 
might pass unnoticed. Never more than three, or at the 
utmost four, flies should be used at a time; and these should 
be so selected as to present a variety of colour both in 
wing and body — not that we suppose trout to have any 
very artistic eye for contrast, but simply because, viewed 
through some six feet or so of water, one colour may 
attract notice when another may fail The cast we our- 
selves most affect is teal-wing, with green body, for " bob;" 
jay-wing, with red body, for second fly ; woodcock-wing, 
with orange body, for third or trail fly. The size of the 
hooks must also be regulated by the weather, the larger 
sizes being necessary when the water is rough, and the 
smaller in calm weather ; and anglers on Lochleven 
will generally find that the larger hooks, which do well in 
the earlier part of the season, have to give place to smaller 
hooks as the season advances. TMs point as to the size' 
of flies is one that is very puzzling on Lochleven. Since 
angling began to be so generally practised on its waters, a 
very considerable reduction has been made in the size of 
the hooks generally used, in consequence of the experi- 
ences of the last few years having demonstrated the fact 
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that the trout have now little inclination to rise to flies 
at all approaching in size to those which both the angler 
and the fish were equally prone to swallow and to believe 
in only a year or two ago. This appears to be an invari- 
able result where a water is much fished, as the trout — 
taught, it is supposed, by past painful experience — ^become 
more knowing and wary, and appear to acquire a much 
nicer discrimination in their choice of artificial flies, how- 
ever primitive and unchanged their taste for the natural 
fly may remain. So very marked, indeed, is the change 
in this respect, that some of our best anglers gloomily 
prognosticate that the time will come, and come ere long, 
when the trout of Lochleven will return to their original 
disinclination to rise to any artificial fly, however seductive 
in its appearance or infinitesimal in its size. In the first 
years of the angling raid, hooks as large as number sixes 
round-bend, or sevens Limerick, were almost invariably 
used. In the course of a season or two the size was 
reduced to numbers seven or eight ; later still to numbers 
eight or nine, and even numbers nine or ten. Number 
eleven has even been dressed for use on Lochleven, but this 
was a special order \ and as a new supply has never been 
in request, it is to be presumed that it proved to be a 
shade too small The Limerick bend is generally used, 
and is much preferred to the round-bend, as the peculiar 
turn on the iron gives a much more secure hold of the 
trout; but some anglers of considerable experience maintain 
that the round-bead is much more effective in striking, 
more especially when the trout are apparently merely 
playing with the fly, and when all their muscular activity 
seems to have gone from their mouths and settled in their 
opposite extremity. In reference to this occasional ten- 
dency of the trout to rise at a safe distance from the fly, 
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which anglers will find to be a frequent occurrence on 
Lochleven, we may be allowed to suggest an explanation, 
which, whether correct or not, may perhaps be not alto- 
gether unworthy of a passing remark. Anglers generally 
regard this occasional eccentricity on the part of the trout 
as mere ** fish-play." To us it appears to be far more 
probable that the trout are seriously in earnest, and that 
they rise with a really good intention, but that the peculiar 
effect which the state of the atmosphere, or the colour of 
the sky, for the time exercises upon the opacity of the 
water, may more or less interfere with the accuracy of their 
aim. The influence of moisture in altering the apparent 
position of any object contemplated through its medium 
is well known to every one, and it seems to us to be not 
at all improbable that this simple natural cause may pro- 
duce that occasional propensity in the trout, which has so 
often puzzled and tantalised anglers, and that the extent 
of Lochleven, and its peculiar variableness, may account 
for the frequency with which it is exhibited on its waters. 
On the subject of flies the angler frequenting Lochleven 
will find many ingenious and plausible-looking theories 
afloat, but he would be wise to trust a good deal to his own 
ideas, and to be guided to ^ considerable extent by his own 
personal experience; and occasionally he will even find it to 
be to his advantage to strike out a perfectly independent 
course for himself, by fishing right in the teeth of all gener- 
ally-recognised dogmas. During the season 1873 a good 
instance of this kind occurred. An angler connected with 
this locality, and a very regular frequenter of the loch, 
landed at the Tacksman's Pier with only two or three 
wretched little trout as the result of a whole day's steady, 
industrious fishing ; and as several other boats arrived at 
the same time, he hovered about, consoling himself silently 
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and mentally with the sight of basket after basket being 
put on shore — every one of them as nearly empty as his 
own, and in some instances even emptier. One basket, 
however, was a remarkably good one, and on his inquiring 
how it had been secured, while every one else had fared so 
badly, he was told by the fortunate captor that he attri- 
buted his success simply to his having all day throughout 
done exactly the opposite of what he was advised to do, 
and using not ordinary Lochleven flies, but flies of a very 
different kind, specially made for altogether another 
description of lake. Of course this instance is to be 
regarded as an exceptional one, and anglers frequenting 
the lake will in general, where their own knowledge and 
experience is defective, find it prudent to rely to a con- 
siderable extent on the advice of their boatmen. In most 
cases they will be found as capable as they are ready to 
give advice, and they are generally as much interested in 
the angler's success as the angler himself is, indeed fre- 
quently even more so. We have often encountered wretch- 
edly bad luck, bearing in addition the infliction of a good 
hearty growl, simply because we had, from a feeling of 
over-confidence in our own opinion, adopted the course 
which suggested itself to us as the best, instead of fol- 
lowing that which our boatmen recommended; and we 
have gradually been driven into the conviction that their 
daily experience on the loch well qualifies them in gen- 
eral for guiding the angler not only in selecting the spot 
calculated to afford good sport, but also in choosing the 
flies most likely to prove killing. Above all things, the 
boatmen should be kept in good-humour with themselves, 
with each other, and especially with the angler; and 
whether their advice is followed or not, it should always be 
duly listened to. One luckless wight— an utter straager 
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to the loch — had to bear the penalty, a year or two ago, 
for having ventured, at the commencement of his day's 
fishing, to snub his boatmen, by allowing them to under- 
stand that he attached no value to their opinion. He was 
accordingly allowed to select his own fishing-ground for 
himself, the boatmen most respectfully obeying his orders 
to the very letter ; and it was only after he had spent the 
greater part of a most favourable day in casting his flies 
without raising a single trout that he learned that he had 
been fishing all the time in a part of the loch where trout 
were seldom or never seen. 

One more caution. The angler should not be too ready 
to change his flies. Let him give a good variety in colour, 
and even a slight variety in size, to begin with, and fish 
steadily and perseveringly. It must be borne in mind that 
the water is every now and then changing in hue, and the 
next slight change in the force or direction of the wind, 
or in the density of the cloud overhead, may bring into 
play the very fly proposed to be discarded. Flies should 
therefore be changed seldom, and never without discrimi- 
nation; and when the angler finds a fly that takes the 
trout's fancy, he should aflect it as long as the trout con- 
tinue to do so. It will generally be found that one fly in 
particular is the taking fly for the time, whether the term 
of its attractiveness is long or short — a quarter of an hour, 
a whole hour, a day, or even a succession of days. 

Last of all, let us impress upon our " brethren of the 
angle" the necessity for much greater quietness than 
generally prevails on board of the boats upon Lochleven. 
It is true that some naturalists have doubted if fish are 
gifted with the faculty of hearing, and we are aware that 
many anglers consider trout to be as deaf as they are 
mute. This is decidedly a mistake, for we are convinced 
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that fish not only hear, and hear very acutely, but we are 
even of opinion that they can discriminate sounds. Ber- 
tram, in his "Harvest of the Sea," asserts that after 
making repeated trials on the sense of hearing in fish, he 
found them as quick in that faculty as they are sharp in 
seeing, and he refers to instances in which pet fish have 
been summoned by a bell, or whistled to their food like 
dogs. We are enabled to corroborate Mr Bertram's opinion 
by the following most convincing local instance. Mr Horn 
has in his pleasure-grounds at Thomanean House, near 
Kinross, a stream of water from six to eight feet in 
breadth, and about three feet or so in depth. This stream 
is well stocked with veritable Lochleven trout, many 
of them of considerable size— one gigantic knowing old 
fish, which swims up and down the stream with a dignity 
and importance that stamps him ^'monarch of all he 
surveys," being apparently nearly three pounds in weight. 
The banks of the stream are formed with a gentle grassy 
slope down to the water's edge, but at its entrance into the 
grounds the water is spanned by a broad and exceedingly 
low bridge, and for twenty yards or so below the bridge 
the banks rise perpendicularly from six to eight feet above 
the level of the water. Here, of course, it is impossible 
for the trout in the water to see any person on the banks 
of the stream, unless the person is standing on the very 
verge. At this part of the stream the wife of the gardener, 
whose cottage stands near, has been in the habit for some 
time back of occasionally feeding the trout by casting 
worms, 4&C., into the water, and the trout have become so 
accustomed to this that they are in the habit of congregat- 
ing in a greedy excited state around the usual feeding-place 
the moment they hear her voice or even her footstep. This 
fact has been tested with great care^ under circumstances 
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precluding the possibility of the trout being attracted by 
anything but the mere sound, and the result proved in the 
most satisfactory manner that the trout not only came to 
her call, but that they came far more readily at the sound 
of her voice than at the sound of the voice of any other 
person. These facts are beyond question, and if they are 
duly considered by anglers, they cannot fail to show how 
absolutely necessary silence is to successful angling. The 
loud talking, or the occasional boisterous merriment, which 
one is in the habit of hearing more or less during a day's 
angling on the loch, can scarcely fail to put the trout on 
the alert, and to rouse any dormant suspicion that may 
lurk in their nature ; and probably not a few of the best 
trout owe their prolonged existence to the unintended 
kindness with which their would-be captors announce 
their proximity. 

Fly-fishing is undoubtedly the only sport on Lochleven 
at all worthy of the name, but trolling with minnow is 
also a good deal resorted to, and it is in general remark- 
ably successful, the largest trout being in most instances 
taken by that means. Few regular anglers care for this 
kind of angling, and they rarely resort to it unless when 
they are changing ground, or when the water is too calm 
for fly-fishing, or the trout for some reason or other will 
not rise to the fly. In the earlier portion of the season, 
trolling is generally very deadly, especially among the 
trout out of condition; but as the season advances, the 
growth of the aquatic plants in the lake interferes very 
much with it, and materially restricts its adoption. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to the most regular fre- 
quenters of the loch, that during the present season 
minnow-trolling has been much restricted. It is now pro- 
hibited until the 15th of May, and this of course will 
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prevent the wholesale slaughter of trout which has for 
some years taken place in the earlier part of every season. 
The artificial minnow mostly in ,use is Brown's phantom, 
from If to 2 J inches long, either with blue or variegated 
backs — ^the latter for choice. Occasionally the natural 
minnow is used, and used with deadly effect, too, when in 
the hands of those provided with tackle specially adapted 
for it, and possessed of the knack of adjusting the bait so 
as to spin properly. It may here be remarked that fresh 
minnows are not absolutely necessary, but that any clear, 
silvery little fish preserved in spirits will do equally well ; 
in fact we have been told of big baskets being taken with 
small silvery sprats duly "spiritualised" and properly 
handled. The line for trolling should be about 60 yards 
in length, and the swivel, when only one is used (most 
anglers use two or even three), should be placed as near as 
possible to the nose of the minnow, in order to diminish 
the risk of twisting up the whole line. Trolling is gener- 
ally found to be much more successful when the minnow 
is sunk somewhat below the surface of the water, and if 
its own weight with that of the swivels does not accom- 
plish that end, a split lead pellet or two should be attached 
to the line a short way in front of the bait. A somewhat 
peculiar incident occurred some years ago to a gentleman 
while trolling with an artificial minnow on the lake. For 
some time a sea-gull was observed following the boat, 
occasionally hovering a little in the air and then swooping . 
down almost to the surface of the water, until at length, 
to the astonishment of the angler, it rose high in the air 
with his minnow in its mouth, and made off in full flight 
with it — the reel spinning out with a vigour and rapicHty 
which would have been heart-stirring to the angler in less 
extraordinary circumstances. The bird's career Was soon 
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checked by the line being exhausted, and then commenced 
the exciting and by no means easy endeavour to reel in. 
After not a little trouble and exertion, the novel, unex- 
pected, and somewhat unmanageable prey was safely 
brought into the boat, and on the hook being disengaged, 
it was set at liberty — ^flying ofl^ no doubt, in much 
bewilderment at the extremely novel experience it had just 
undergone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

An Angler's First Day on Lochleven, 

This dry dissertation on our interesting watery subject may 
be closed, not inappropriately, with the following slight 
sketch of " An Angler's first day on Lochleven," detailing 
the experiences of one who has taken an active interest 
in the publication of this little work. The sketch is 
thrown in, not certainly as a stirring narrative " of mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field," but simply as a truth- 
ful description of a fair average day's angling on the loch ; 
and it is here introduced merely as a means of affording to 
those of our readers whose angling experiences have not 
yet extended to Lochleven, some indication not only of 
the sport which it generally affords, but also of those 
little trials of temper and patience which it not infre- 
quently entails — subjects which could scarcely have been 
introduced into any of the previous chapters without 
occasioning unnecessary prolixity. 

My first visit to Lochleven occurred in the earlier part 
of June 187 — . My father's stanch old friend, Mr 
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Brown Palmer, whose passion for angling seems to increase 
with increasing years, had so often and so glowingly 
described to me his experiences on the loch, that it 
required little persuasion to induce me to join him in an 
angling excursion there. A bright, quiet June morning, 
accordingly, found us embarking at the Tacksman's Pier 
in a roomy, safe-looking boat, rowed by a couple of active 
boatmen, who appeared to me to have been paired with 
an eye to contrast more than harmony. The principal 
boatman was remarkably tall and thin, while his companion 
was short and thick. The tall man was dark-featured, and 
his expression was grave and stolid-looking ; while the small 
man's countenance expressed good-nature and joviality in its 
every line and wrinkle, and his small bright eyes twinkled 
with a restless roguish expression, which gave to every 
remark he made, however commonplace — ^and I found that 
his remarks generally were remarkably commonplace — 
a sort of quizzical effect, of which the man himself was 
evidently most profoundly innocent. My friend, from the 
moment of our first appearance on the scene, had been 
hailed by these worthies as an old acquaintance, and with 
extreme and sometimes troublesome alacrity they pro- 
ceeded to appropriate ourselves and our miscellaneous 
belongings as their own special and peculiar care. 

"Well, €^eordie!" said my friend to the taller boat- 
man, as we took our seats in the stem of the boat, 
" what luck are we to have to-day % " 

" Ah weel, sir 1 " said Geordie, pushing the boat 
from the pier, *' it's no easy to say. Ye see, gin the 
wind disna rise a wee, ye can hardly look for mickle sport 
But there's a bit ripple owerby in the east yonder, and 
aiblins it may mend as the day gets aulder. Ye'U be gaun 
to try the east side, nae doubt I " he added inquiringly. 
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as we dropped our minnows into the water, one on either 
side of the boat, and allowed them to float astern as the 
boat moved onwards. 

" Certainly," rejoined Pahner, and the men directed the 
boat's head accordingly, and began rowing with a slow, 
steady sweep which carried us through the water in a 
smooth, gliding manner, trolling our minnows behind the 
boat at as great a distance as the length of our lines would 
admit of. I cannot say that this mode of angling ever 
had much interest for me ; and I very shortly left my 
minnow to its fate, and proceeded to familiarise myself 
with the scene which lay around me. We had by this 
time cleared the projecting point which had hitherto 
interrupted our view to the north, and the lake in its full 
extent — east and west, north and south — lay spread out 
around us, with its waters brightly gleaming and shimmer- 
ing in the morning sun ; the island, on which stands the 
unfortunate Mary's ruined prison, with its grim, grey, stolid- 
looking square keep sturdily asserting itself above the 
trees amid which it nestles, forming a most effective 
centre to the picture, while one or two little islets which 
were dotted here and there on the surface of the waters 
imparted, with their bright green, feathery-like foliage, a 
pleasing variety to the scene. To the west the country 
was flat, and would have been somewhat tame but for the 
fine old wood around Kinross House, which, with the square, 
massive-looking old house itself^ imparted considerable in- 
terest and sylvan beauty to the margin of the lake, while 
far away in the hazy distance the undulating outline of the 
Ochils formed quite a picturesque background. On the 
south lay the Cleish Hills in the distance, with- Ben Arty 
in the foreground, stretching out in all its bare and 
rugged abruptness close to the southern shore. On the 
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east the peculiarly scarred front of the Lomonds termi- 
nated the scene, and on the north the lake y^as hemmed in 
by a gently sloping range of hills, cultivated to the very 
summit, and laid out in trim well-fenced, fields, many 
of them covered with the greenest verdure I ever witnessed. 
Every feature of the landscape for many miles round was 
clearly and sharply visible, and formed, with the lake itself, 
a scene which, for picturesque beauty and pleasing variety, 
I have seldom, if ever, seen equalled. I had not quite taken 
in all these details when I was roused by a sharp jerk at 
my line, which caused my reel to spin out with that 
cheering sound — true music to an angler's ear — ^which 
nothing but a trout can extract from it, and I was obliged 
to call a halt to the boatmen. Palmer did not regard 
this stoppage with quite his usual good-nature, more 
especially as it compelled him to '' reel up '' also, and he 
gave utterance to sundry expressions of dissatisfaction with 
trolling as an exceedingly unsportsman-like amusement. 
When, however, his line was fully wound up, and my fish 
had been brought near enough the boat, he good-naturedly 
took the landing-net in hand, and prepared himself to aid 
me in securing my first Lochleven trout. It proved to be 
long and dark-coloured, not certainly in the best form, 
and as it was capable of giving exceedingly little play, 
it was in a disappointingly short time deftly scooped 
into the boat. In consequence of our shortly afterwards 
becoming entangled among the weeds which here and 
there showed themselves on the surface of the water, 
the boat's course was altered, and we were rowed in a 
south-easterly direction across the open stretch of water 
which lies between the Castle Island and St Serf's. This 
change in our course brought with it no change in our luck, 
for we rowed for fully two miles without anything occur- 

I 
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ring to break the monotony. Approaching St Serfs Island, 
with its green, but bare and uninteresting appearance, and 
its eztremelj small, unecclesiastical-looking remains of St 
Serfs Monastery, we rowed along the south shore of 
the island, and then stood out once more across the open 
water for the extreme eastern shore of the lake. Here 
Palmer, whose disgust at trolling was again finding strong 
and open expression, proposed that we should put on our 
flies and try "a drift " towards St Serfs. 

" Weel, maybe ye canna do better," said the tall boat- 
man. *' Some big taks were gotten here yesterday, and 
gin the breeze disna fa' as the sun gets higher, ye micht 
maybe do something." 

'' Fm sure I, for one, have not the slightest objection 
to do something," said Palmer severely ; '^ so let us try 
it by all means." 

We accordingly substituted our flies for our minnows, 
and the boatmen having laid the boat broadside to the 
wind, my friend took up his position in the stem, while 
I took up mine in the stem, and we proceeded to work, 
casting our flies to leeward as far as the slight but 
steady breeze enabled us to do so. For some time there 
was only a slight ripple on the surface of the water, 
but as we drifted beyond the lee of the shore the wind 
gradually freshened, and the ripple resolved itself into 
a veritable little wave. We fished for some time^ in 
utter silence, and my ideas had wandered, somehow, far 
from Lochleven, when my attention was aroused by a 
peculiar ejaculation — describable only as an exaggerated 
" pech " — from my angling companion, and looking round, 
I found him eagerly stooping forward and throwing 
his flies over one very special portion of the water, with 
that peculiar, cautious, expectant curve of the back which 
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in an angler invariably indicates an impending crisis. 
Instantly there was a slight swirl right in front of him, 
and his line span out with a most satisfactory whirr. 

"That's the second time that trout has risen to me," 
said Palmer ; " I thought he would return again, and I 
have not been mistaken, you see." 

" Ay ! ye've got him noo, Maister Pawmer, gin ye can 
only manage to keep him," said the tall boatman, quietly 
reaching over for the landing-net. " 'Od, he's a gude fish, 
and weel worth the catchin','' he added, as the fish, re- 
covering somewhat from its first surprise, made a second 
rush away from the boat, carrying out the line for a con- 
siderable distance with great rapidity. The other boat- 
man here Suggested that the anchor should be put out, 
sagely remarking, " Gin there's ony trout in this bit o' the 
water, it would be as weel no to be in ower great a 
hurry to drift awa' frae't" This suggestion no one seemed 
to be inclined to dispute, and by the time it was carried 
into effect Palmer's trout had sufficiently exhausted itself 
to admit of its being brought to the surface of the 
water, and the taller boatman soon lifted it into the boat 
with the landing-net, and deposited it in great triumph at 
its captor's feet. 

It was a lovely fish, apparently fully a pound and three- 
quarters in weight, short and thick in its form, and its 
head and shoulders were exquisitely shaped. I had just 
asked the boatman to turn it towards me in order to admit 
of my seeing it to better advantage, when a slight click 
from my reel, and a simultaneous " Ha, look there ! " from 
Palmer reminded me that I had interests of my own to 
attend to, and I instinctively tightened up my line, which, 
in my interest in my friend's trout, I had allowed to dangle 
loosely in the water. Alas ! I was too late. The trout, 
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with one strong, rapid evolution on the surface of the 
water, disengaged itself from my hook, and with a graceful 
parting wave of its tail, retreated once more to the bottom 
of the lake, leaving me standing, rod in hand, gazing in 
blank disappointment at my flies, now floating as gaily 
and airily in the breeze as ever floated " gnats in their 
love-dance." I carefully examined all my hooks one by 
one, and I felt somewhat foolish, and not a little chagrined, 
when I found that all was right, and that I was denied 
even the meagre consolation of attributing my mishap to 
any defect in my tackle. 

" You ought to have had that trout, decidedly," said 
my consoling friend. 

" Probably I ought," said I, perhaps a little sulkily ; 
** but it's very provoking that they won't rise when you 
expect them, and they will rise when you don't." 

" Well, that's very easily remedied," rejoined Palmer, 
sententiously ; ^' always e^^pect theuL" 

I felt somewhat tempted to doubt the soundness of this 
philosophy, and to questio^ hov far the occasional gratifi- 
cation would compensate for the prolonged feeling of dis- 
appointment, but I refrained, and resumed my fishing in 
silence. The incident had the good effect of calling in 
my wandpring attention, and for some time I really 
fi^ed with keenness, and n^y efforts were ere very long 
rewarded by the capture of a fine, lively, vigorous 
trout of fuUy i^ poupd and a half in weight. I caught 
sight of it for a single moment as it made a dart at one of 
my flies just when I was withdrawing them to cast anew^ 
It was inconveniently near the boat, but with a slight 
back-handed sort of ** flip " of the rod I allowed my flies 
once more to settle as near the spot as possible, and 
in a second the trout seized my trail hook with a clumsy. 
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lazy sort of nibble, and darted down right under the 
boat with it. It cost me some delicate manipulation to 
pilot my fish safely round the bow of the boat, and then 
it rushed off madly to windward. I endeavoured once 
or twice to check it in its career, for it already had a 
considerable length of line out; but it invariably threw 
itself clear out of the water, on one occasion rising nearly a 
couple of yards in the air. Failing to disengage itself thus, 
it changed its tactics, and plunging deeper into the water, 
it darted right and left with great rapidity, always turn- 
ing with a sharp, sudden, angry jerk, which raised every 
now and then tiny eddies on the surface of the water. 
After exhausting itself thoroughly in this fashion, it 
allowed itself to be gently brought to the surface, and very 
shortly thereafter it was floating peaceably and unresist- 
ingly towards the landing-net. I was glad to see it at last 
lifted into the boat ; for its extraordinary strength, agility, 
and liveliness, together with the extreme lightness of my 
tackle, helped amazingly to rouse and keep alive within 
me that pleasing anxiety and uncertainty which con- 
stitute the chief pleasure of playing a lively trout. 
We continued to drift a little further towards the eastern 
shore of St Serfs ; but as the water was becoming shallow, 
orders were soon given to row back, and try another drift 
a little further to the north. By the time these orders 
were complied with, the breeze had freshened still more, 
and some light-grey, misty-looking clouds had gathered 
over us and completely concealed the sun. We had barely 
got the boat laid once more with its broadside to the wind, 
and one of the boatmen was just preparing to let the anchor 
go, when Palmer announced that he had hooked a couple of 
trouts ; and on looking round, I found him exerting all 
his dexterity in playing his lively and somewhat trouble- 
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Bome, captives. They were not large — the largest being 
about a pound in weight, and the other an ounce or two 
lighter ; but they afforded excellent play, and Palmer's 
skill appeared to be fully taxed ere he succeeded in reduc- 
ing them to the quiescent stage ; and even when this was 
accomplished, the working of the landing-net required the 
exercise of not a little ingenuity. The taller boatman, 
however, rose to the occasion literally as well as figuratively, 
and with a coolness that showed that the circumstances 
were to him by no means novel, he netted the trout on the 
lowest fly first, and its companion immediately afterwards, 
and lifted them both into the boat amid a shower of 
compliments which made even his stolid features grin 
profusely. For the next half hour or so nothing but 
excitement prevailed on board. The trout rose incessantly, 
and during the exhilarating little blink of good fortune I 
secured vthree trouts, while Palmer caught either four or 
five in remarkably rapid succession. Indeed there was 
constantly a trout on the line of one or other of us^ 
and the boatmen were kept perpetually at work between 
us. 

'* That has been an exciting little * spurt,'" said I, after 
matters had again settled down, and we had fished for 
some time without a rise. " It's only a pity it did not 
last a little longer.'' 

" Yes," said Palmer ; " or come somewhat offcener. But, 
hallo!" he added, as his fly was quietly sucked under 
water with only the slightest apparent commotion on the 
surface, and instantly his line ran out with a quick, 
prolonged strain, which sent his reel spinning as if it 
never would stop. " What have we here 1 That's a trout, 
I'll be bound, that is worth our whole take put together. 
What a strong, vigorous pull he has, and how he keeps down 
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in the water ! I suspect it will ta^e some time to, bring 
that fellow into a tractable humour." 

Our attention was at once concentrated in Palmer's 
operations, and assuredly they were worth studying. 
His whole appearance, from the soles of his boots to 
the crown of his hat, indicated keenness and excitement ; 
and as he stood holding his lithe and supple rod, and 
humouring, as far as he could, the rapid and sometimes 
eccentric movements of bis trout, he would have formed 
an admirable artistic study of '^ an angler thoroughly in 
his element/' The trout carried out an enormous length 
of line, and for what appeared to me to be a very long 
time, it kept up the most vigorous play, never allowing 
itself for a single moment to be brought near the surface 
of the water. Occasionally, when it was to all appear- 
ance exhausted, and Palmer with great dexterity and cau- 
tion had shortened his line considerably, and was gently 
guiding the trout to the upper air near the boat, it would 
suddenly arouse itself once more to new efforts, and again 
and again it darted off far to leeward. This was tantalis- 
ing, for the strain on the rod and line indicated clearly 
that the trout was an unusually large one, and from the 
first the boatmen and myself had stood intently watching 
for a glimpse of it. At length our patience was re- 
warded ; for after many disappointments the trout was 
fully brought to view, and shortly thereafter it was in course 
of being gently towed on the surface of the water, lying 
quietly on its side, with its rich yellow belly fully dis- 
played. I had often heard of the Lochleven trout being 
caught of considerable size, but this was the first that I 
had ever seen exceeding in weight two pounds at the 
utmost. It was truly a magnificent trout, apparently 
fully five pounds in weight ; and, alike in form and colour, 
it was simply faultless. 
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" A splendid trout ! " said Palmer in great glee, as he 
continued to guide it towards the boat j " and it has really 
made a noble ^ht for its life. iVe often landed a salmon 
of twice or thrice its weight with far less play. You may 
put tmt th« landing-net now, Willie/' he said to the short 
boatman. 

"TU do th^, Maister Pawmer,** said Willie, putting 
the landing-net into tibe water. '' Lord ! it's the bonniest 
trout I ever saw in a' my life ; and it'« a mercy ye didna 
let it aC A wee sicht fa'ther this way wi'd, sir. Ye see 
it maun gang into the net head foremost, if it gangs in 
ava." 

Delivering himself of this rhapsody, which was gurgled 
forth in a spasmodic fashion, Willie stretched him-* 
self as far as he safely could over the side of the boat, 
holding out the net towards the fish, which Palmer, with 
great care and caution, was bringing within arm's-reach. 
We all stood in anxious expectation of its being instantly 
lifted into the boat; but alas! our expectations were 
decidedly premature, for the trout no sooner approached 
the net than it instantly revived, and turning quickly round, 
with one vigorous dash of its tail it darted off once more 
with the line a dozen yards to leeward. '' Lord guide us I 
It's aff again ! " cried the little boatman, raising himself 
from his stooping posture — "It's aff again, an' it's carried 
awa' my bannet wi' it. Did e'er onybodie see the like o' 
that % " And he stood bareheaded, looking round upon us 
with an extremely helpless, bewildered expression. Sure 
enough the trout had carried Willie's bonnet off with it 
in its renewed career ; for as he bent over the side of the 
boat, in his efforts to reach the trout, his cap— a thin cloth 
one, laid very lightly on the top of his head, and evidently 
intended more for ornament than warmth — ^had come in 
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contact with Palmer's " bob " — the fish being attached to 
the ^' trail '' — and when the line was run out once 
more, the cap went with it, dangling about a yard above 
the water. This unlooked-for incident caused consider- 
able amusement, and no one seemed to enjoy it* more 
than Palmer. Willie alone appeared to regard the 
situation as at all solemnising; and ]^ watched with 
anxious longing eyes the eccentric movements of his 
much-valued head-covering, as it danced and gyrated in 
the air, up and down, backwards and forwards, with 
every movement of the trout — now almost touching the 
water, and anon raised as high as the space between the 
hook by which it was suspended and that to which the 
trout was attached would admit o£ 

" Keep your mind easy about your bonnet, my man," 
said Palmer encouragingly ; " only land the trout safely, 
and m guarantee that your cap will come with it." The 
trout was apparently now thoroughly revived, and owing 
no doubt to the unusual phenomenon which hung bobbing 
within a couple of yards from its nose, it showed for some 
time considerable vitality and vigour, never running out 
to great distances, or going much below the surface of 
the water, but contenting itself with quick, angry darts from 
side to side. " That plan of yours, Willie," continued 
Palmer, in high good-humour, " is not at all a bad one for 
making an exhausted trout show fight. Tou ought to 
patent the invention, man ! Your cap would be actually 
worth its weight in gold to you." 

" 'Od, Maister Pawmer, I wish I had it safe on my head 
as it is," said Willie. " Fse warrant nae trout will e'er 
play me that plisky again." 

At length the trout was once more floating placidly 
on the top of the water, and Palmer set himself to 
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guide it for the second time within reach of the land- 
iug-net. All this time Willie had stood, net in hand, 
with his eyes intently fixed upon his cap ; and when the 
movements of Palmer's rod brought the line with the cap 
dangling from it fairly within his reach, he seemed to be 
quite unable to resist the temptation, and with a hasty 
snatch he regained his jeopardised property. The action 
was a mere momentary one, but never, I daresay, in the 
annals of angling, was there a moment big with so direful a 
result. The quick, slight jerk to the bob-fly caused by the 
bonnet being torn from it, seemed to have slackened for a 
single instant the lower part of the line to which the trout 
was suspended, and immediately the line, flies, and all were 
dancing loosely in the breeze. The trout — ^by this time 
quite close to the boat — in a slow, bewildered manner, as if 
utterly unable to realise the fact that it was in very truth 
free to go, permitted itself gradually to drop under the 
surface of the water, and then with a quick, sudden move- 
ment, it turned itself right round and darted out of sight. 
The tableau which succeeded this event would have been 
ludicrous in the extreme if it had not partaken somewhat 
of the terrible. Poor Willie, with the landing-net in the 
one hand and the recovered bonnet dangling in the other, 
stood open-mouthed staring at Palmer with a face of the 
blankest possible dismay. Palmer, on the other hand, had 
reeled back on the seat behind him with a thud which 
sounded most painfully abandonn^, and there he sat close 
to and full in front of Willie, glaring in his face with an 
expression on his usually good-natured countenance which 
would have done credit to the most rabid maniac. The 
impressive scene lasted for fully a minute, during which 
there was an awestruck silence on board; and I found 
myself excitedly wondering what was to form the next act 
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of the drama, when, much to my relief, the expression on 
my worthy friend's face gradually relaxed, and casting his 
eyes towards me with a deeply plaintive and resigned 
expression, he gasped out, in fragmentary tones, "Did — 
you — ever — see — anything — at — all — like — that V I 
muttered some meaningless, idiotic phrases, intended 
to be of a sympathising nature, of which Palmer took 
no notice whatever, but rising slowly from his seat, rod 
in hand, he, after carefully examining his flies, silently 
and grimly resumed his fishing. This incident cast a decided 
shade over us all, and for some time not a word was spoken. 
To add to the uncomfortable feeling, the trout seemed to 
have quite gone from rising, and it was only after we had 
drifted for nearly half an hour that Palmer hooked and 
landed a tolerably fair trout. I noticed that the moment 
he struck the trout, he sternly ordered Willie to take off his 
bonnet this time before he attempted to land a trout of his ; 
and this was, I think, the first word that was uttered after 
Willie's unfortunate mishap. He, poor soul, seemed to be 
thoroughly crushed and depressed, and he refused to listen 
to the consolatory expressions which I heard his taller com- 
panion kindly pouring into* his ear. " Na ! na ! Geordie ; 
ye needna say ony mair aboot it. Ye maun just land the 
rest of the trout yersel' — I'll ne'er hanle a landin'-net again 
as lang as I live, for eh ! man, it was sic a big an' bonnie 
trout." This trout was landed accordingly by the taller boat- 
man ; and as by this time we were once more near St Serf's, 
I was glad to suggest the advisability of our lunching while 
the boat was being rowed back once more to the east shore. 
Palmer readily acquiesced, and under the benign influence of 
"tiffin," he soon sufficiently recovered his usual equanimity 
to be able to laugh heartily at the picture I drew of the im- 
pressive closing scene of the bonnet incident. After lunch 
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we resumed our fishing in much better trim, and the new 
drift proved wonderfully remunerative to us both, Palmer 
securing three trouts, while I captured two. As we were 
now some distance to the northward of St Serf's, our drifts 
were longer, extending further into the centre of the lake. 
In fact we generally drifted on until the heavier roll of the 
wave indicated considerable depth of water. Three out of 
the five trout I have referred to were taken just before we 
entered on the deeper water, " on the face o' the bank," 
as the boatmen enlightened us, and accordingly we spent 
some time in rowing back again and allowing ourselves fre- 
quently to drift over the spot, slowly dragging our anchor. 
Each time we passed near it we secured one and some- 
times more good trout, none of them weighing less than 
three-quarters of a pound, some of them being from 
a pound to a pound and a half, and one fully two 
pounds. The fish began to rise very freely after four 
o^clock in the afternoon, but in most instances they missed 
the fly. It was at this time that I had a most exciting 
encounter with a trout "foul-hooked." It had leaped 
almost right over my fly ; and when I struck, the hook 
fastened in its side, close to the tail. Immediately my 
line was running out with great rapidity, and with very 
-evident signs of speedy exhaustion on its part, but none 
whatever on the part of the trout. . My announcement 
that the trout was "foul-hooked" had awakened even 
Palmer's interest, and for the first time he condescended 
to disengage his attention from his own flies and to 
superintend my movements. "Put a slight drag upon 
him," said Palmer ; " give him the weight of your fingers 
to carry with him." Following his advice, I allowed the 
line to run between the rod and my fingers, slightly grasped 
round it, and thus materially lessening the pace, I con- 
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trived to keep some of my line in reserve. It was well that 
I did so, for the trout for* some time defied my every effort 
to "reel up." In fact each attempt I made only seemed 
to make it the more determined to strike out once more 
in the opposite direction, and in these short, occasional 
struggles it seemed to spend almost as much of its time 
out of the water as under it. This continued so long that 
I had fully made 4ip niy mind that the trout would 
make its escape, but at length, by slow degrees, and 
fighting vigorously, tail foremost, for every inch of water, 
it was brought near to the boat, and after two or three abor- 
tive attempts, it was safely enclosed in the landing-net. 
My satisfaction on seeing the trout lifted into the 
boat was much increased by my hook becoming dis- 
engaged the moment the line was slackened. "You 
managed that trout very well," said Palmer, with the 
patronising air of a veteran angler. " Very well, indeed. 
I don't know that any one could possibly have played it 
with greater skill. Patience was your only chance. Had 
you attempted to hurry it, it certainly would not be where 
it is at this moment." 

It now approached towards six o'clock, the hour at 
which we had resolved to cease fishing, in order to secure 
the last train homewards, and from the frequency with 
which Palmer consulted his old-fashioned chronometer, 
it was clear that we were now fishing against time. 
We had allowed ourselves, in order to be within easier 
reach of our landing-place, to drift on this occasion 
right across the eastern and larger portion of the lake, 
and were now close to the eastern shore of the 
Castle Island. The view of the island and ruined castle 
from this point was more interesting than from the direc- 
tion we had taken in the morning ; and drifting down upon 
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it as we were, I could not avoid feeling deeply interested 
in the scene which lay before me, on account not merely 
of its beauty, but also of the deeply-interesting historical 
associations which it called up. The picturesque old 
castle, with its square massive keep and high encircling 
wall, relieved at one comer by an interesting little round 
tower, stood full in front of me, its hoary walls contrasting 
boldly and pleasingly with the brighit fresh foliage of the 
encircling wood. The trees on this side of the island 
seemed to be more thinned out than on the other, and 
afforded every here and there an uninterrupted glimpse of 
some little portion of the grey old ruin " from turret to 
foundation-stone;" while the lovely green grass with 
which the island is clothed, shone out brightly and 
refreshingly from amid the darker foliage of the firs, here 
and there artistically intermingled with the lighter 
green of the beech, chestnut, alder, and willow. It was 
with genuine regret that I heard Palmer at last announce 
that our time was up, for fain would I still have lingered to 

" Re-view the scene, 
And Bummon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been ; " 

and even while we were being rowed towards the Tacksman's 
Pier, I was glad to sit idly gazing back on the interesting 
old castle as the boat receded further and further from it, 
vainly trying to realise the long weary, fretful months which 
three centuries ago the lovely and unfortunate Mary, with 
her gay and wayward disposition, must have passed within 
those grim old walls. Palmer seemed to rise far above 
such puerile imaginings, for, standing up in the bow of the 
boat, he continued actively engaged until we were within a 
few yards from the shore, every now and then casting his 
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flies with a marvellously long line far to leeward, and 
allowing tliem to drop stemwards with the movement 
of the boat, always taking care to clear the point 
of the oar. His efforts seemed to me to be great, and 
the reward was on that occasion anything but commensurate, 
although he assured me that he had often caught more trout 
in Lochleven in that way than by trolling either with fly or 
minnow in the ordinary orthodox fashion. On landing, 
we found we had barely time to get our trout weighed 
at the boathouse before leaving for the station. Palmer's 
take really looked magnificent as it lay spread out by the 
tall boatman in most ostentatious style on the green grass. 
It numbered 19 trouts, and weighed in all 27 J lbs. My 
basket numbered 14 trouts, and weighed Vl\ lbs. The 
two boatmen continued their attentions to the last, showing 
wonderful alacrity and expertness in packing our fish, and 
in bundling together our miscellaneous effects, and then 
swinging these on to their shoulders, they trudged after us 
in double-quick time to the station. Our old friend Willie 
had apparently to some extent recovered his spirits, and 
his eyes had regained somewhat of their former twinkle ; 
but he still looked remarkably cowed and uncomfortable — 
more especially when Palmer addressed him or even looked 
at him, and he generally tried to keep himself as much as 
possible in the background. He took occasion, while Palmer 
and the tall boatman were engaged in some complicated 
negotiation with the guard in the back part of the train, 
to come to the door of the carriage in which I was seated. 
" Ech, sir,'* he confided to me, in reply to some consola- 
tory remarks Vhich I had made to him, "it*s no the 
loss o' the trout, ye see, that fashes me sae muckle, but 
it's the way Maister Pawmer has ta*en the loss. Gin he 
had only spoken out as mony a ane wad ha'e dune, and 
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just relieved his mind like — ^but ne'er to say to me wrang 
is the thing ye've dune. It's that I canna thole, sir ; an' 
then it was sic a big an' bonnie trout ! - But ye'll surely 
sune be back again for another day on the loch, sir 1 " he 
added inquiringly, as he moved off on Palmer's approach. 

"Certainly, if I'm spared," I replied; and I was 
sensible at the time of expressing myself with far more 
fervour and earnestness than one is in the habit of ex- 
pending on words of so exceedingly- commonplace a 
character. 



FINIS. 
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DAVID SANDS 

Would beg to call the attention of the Public to his Stock of Qoods, 
which h ait present very variedy consisting of 

ELECTRO-PLATED GOC^S of befit quality; CIJTLERT frtm tbe best 
Sheffield Makers; GRATES, FENDERS, and PIRE-IRONS; PARAFPIN> 
LAMPS to suit all Classes ; A Select Assortment and Newest DeHigns of 
COAL VASES' and* BRPfAlffNIA MEf AL GOODS; IftON BEDSTEADS, 
consisting of Iron Cribs for Children ; CEtAtR BEDSTEADS with Cushions ; 
FRENCH BEDSTEADS in Iron and Biase; MATTRESSES in, Hair and 
Straw. 

Agent for HUME BBOTHEBS, 

Chemical Manure Manufacturers, Bo'ness. 

Also Agent for THE GOLDEN HOP PALE ALE. 



Always on hand, of best qualities, POTTfiD and FRESER7ED MEATS, 
SARDINES, SALMON, LOBSTERS, Ac, Ao., ready for immediaite use, and 
a great conveui^ice to Anglers visiting Lochleven, Tourists, and others. 



DAVID SANDS, 

GROCER AND IRONMONGER, 

HIGH STREET, KINROSS. 

ROBERT ROXBURGH, 

KINROSS, 
WHOLESALE DEALER. 

FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, BASS' ALE, AND LONDON PORTER. 

TEAS DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 

OJLBDEN AND AOBICULTUBAL SEEDS. 

AORICXJLTURAL IMPLEMENTS from the principal Makers in England and 
ScoUand at their Prices. 

SHEEP DIP.— Jn ^StocX;.— Bigg's, M'Doagall's, Rawdin's, Girdwood's, k Cooper's. 
ALSO AGENT FOR THE UNDEBNOTED ;— 
Samaeteon'8 Patent Prise REAPERS and MOWERS, TURNIP-CUTTERS, Ac. 
Rob^ Midiael and Son's Peterhead (Pibib's PAtbnt) DOUBLE FURROW 
PLOUGH— tfttt Plough gained the First Prize at the Highland and Agricultural 
Society's Show at Edinburgh in 1869. Also, Thomas Pirie k Co.'s CHAMPION 

D. P. PLOUGH. 

HAIfmtE— James Scott A Co.'s Grantown. 

LIME — Robert Cairns', Roscobie Lime Works. 

FEEDIKG STUFPS— Todd's and Thomson's Oil Cake Mills, Leith. 

POTTBD AND PRBSBBVBD BCBATS, Jto. 

Also a Large Supply of FISHING RODS and FISHING TACKLE of aU kinds 
firom the Best Makers. 
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AND GENERAL MISCELLANY. 



Established for Nearly Thirty Years. 



PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 



THE KINROSS-SHIRE ADVERTISER has long commanded 
a very extensive circulation, not in Kinross-shire only, but 
throughout the neighbouring Counties. From its long extensive 
and respectable connection in the Counties of Fife, Perth, Clack- 
mannan, and Kinross, and entrusted with all the public advertise- 
ments of the district in which it circulates, the Kinross-shire 
Adyertiseb presents to Advertisers of all classes a most desirable 
medium for their Announcements. 



ADVERTISING 


SCALE :- 






Cash. 


Credit. 


Ito 4 Lines, . 
4 to 6 Do., 
6 to 9 Do., 
8 to 12 Do., 
12 to 16 Do., 


Is. Od. 
Is. 6d. 
28. Od. 
38. Od. 
48. Od. 


Is. 6d. 
2s. Od. 
28. 6d. 
38. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


Each additional line, 


2d. 




Contracts made on liberal terms for long or repeated Advertisements. 


GEORGE BARNET, Publisher. 


PRINTma OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


1830. 
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STANDARD WORKS, RBDDITCH, 

Manufacturers of Sea and River FISH HOOKS, FISHING RODS, 

Lines and Fishing Tackle, of every Description. 

None are Genuine unless bearing our Trade Mark and Labels. 
The Xiargest Manufacturers of Fishing Goods in the World. 
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